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Messrs. Editore—Being in the vicinity of 
- the somewhat noted city of the Knicker- 
bockers, we set forth one, not very cool, 
day in August, with New York, the Navy 
Yard, and Greenpoint, on our programme. 

~ The first scene which greeted our eye, 
on emerging from Cortland street upon that 
_ @pitome of Vanity Fair, Broadway, was char- 
acteristic. It had been raining during the 
night, and the “Russ Pavement’? was in 


excellent sliding, if not skating, condition. 


Carriages and carts would slide into start- 
ling collision; horses would slide, and come 
down, some to s kneeling, and some tos 
recumbent position; and almost the first 
thing we saw was a gentleman who, nolens, 
volens, we judged especially nolens, had 
taken Ais slide. There he was, on his 
elbows and one knee, with one foot in the 
air, and his head uncovered, in the midst 
of a turbulent sea of vehicles of every 
description, rolling and sliding in every 
direction. He had essayed the perilous 
feat of self transportation across Broadway, 
and there he was in serious likelihood of 
being ground to’powder, or rather mud, in 
that whirling mill. But he escaped, carry- 
ing upon his knees and elbows the evidence 
that that particular portion of New York 
city was decidedly free soil. We more 
fully than ever appreciated the saying of 
the Hon. Mike Walsh, in the New York 
Legislature, that it required a higher style of 
genius to cross Broadway successfully, than 
to be a justice of the peace in the country. 

Our success at the Navy Yard was not 
brilliant. We had feasted our imagination 
on a sight of certain prizes, cotton-laden, 
fresh from rebeldom, and certain old ships, 
cut down, and donning the iron armour, 
and the like. Our hopes on the eve of 
realization, we entered the huge passage- 
way, and suddenly encountered a son of 
Erin who had adopted America as his na- 
tive country—the country where “one man 
is just as good as another, and a good deal 
better,”’—armed cap-a-pie, who demanded 
our ‘‘pass.”” Alas! the only pass of which we 
knew any thing was the one we were just 
then seeking to effect. Captain Patrick 
referred us to his superior. The personal 
dimensions of this superior were not com- 
manding, but his language and manners 
were. He was, like the prime-conductor 
of an electrical machine, a little overcharged 
by good deal. Between him and my friend 
the following colloquy occurred: 

we enter the yard?” 

«¢ Yes, if you have a pass.” 

«‘ But unfortunately we have not.” 

«¢Then you can’t go.” 

‘«¢ But my friend, here, is a stranger from 
abroad, and this is his only opportunity.” 

«TI tell you (steam rising), my orders are 
to let no one in without a pass, and you 
can’t go!” 

«If you will allow me to go to the 
Lyceum, I can obtain a pass from officers 
with whom I am acquainted.” 

- 6 But you can’t go to the Lyceum (steam 
a peg higher); I don’t keep the door to the 
Lyceum; I keep this!” . 

scIf I could see Commodore Paulding, I 
could obtain what I wish.” 

ss But you can’t see the Commodore 

All said by this official was uttered in 
a thorough Billingegate tone and manner. 
While we stood there, several others came 
up, and all were subjected to the same 
half-brutal incivility. To one gentleman 
our ‘‘superior” said, ‘If you don’t get out 
of the way, you'll get put out of that gate a 
good deal faster than you came in!” As 
we withdrew, my friend approached this 
swollen official, and said mildly, but firmly, 
«¢ You do right in adhering to your instruc- 
tions, but you have noright to treat gentle- 
men with coarse incivility. I shall return 
with passes, and I shall report you to the 
Commodore.” ‘+What is your name?” de- 
manded he. ‘You may hear my name 
through your superiors,” was the reply. 

Quite different was our reception at Green- 
point. The gentleman in charge not only 
gave us free admission, but appointed a 
polite cicerone to attend us. The first 
object of interest that arrested our progress 
was a long shed covering five Monitor tur- 
rets, of whose formidable massiveness no- 
thing but a personal inspection can give 
one an adequate idea. Think of iron plates, 
say ten feet long, three wide, and one inch 
thick, standing on end, edge to edge, around 
a circle of say twenty feet in diameter; en- 
closing this, another circle of plates, of the 
same hight and thickness, and so placed as 
to cover the seams between the plates of the 
first circle, and powerfully rivetted to them; 
then other and other circles of similar plates, 
to the number of eleven, all bolted and 
rivetted together in a mass seemingly as 
invulnerable as the rock of Gibraltar—con- 
stituting great iron drums, on which the 
shot and shell of the foe may play what 
music they will, but at all of which these 
drums will laugh, as the rock laughs at 
arrows from the bow of a boy. Through 
. this iron wall, two holes, side by side, are 

drilled for the guns to play, and these 
guns are brought to bear by the revolution 
of the turret at the will of the commander. 

From the turrets, we crossed the yard, 
and mounted the sides of one of the vessels 
nearly ready for launching, that was to bear, 
as we were told, two of those turrets‘ through 
flood, through fire.’ Whata clatter con- 
fused and stunned the senses! One thou- 
sand men were at work with all their might, 
, with iron and steel, upon iron and steel, 
drilling, filing, rivetting, bolting, and pound- 
ing, in a chorus that out-bedlamed Bedlam 
and Babel together! Yet the very clatter 
was sweetest music to our ears, for it cried, 
ss Haste to the rescue of the Republic !” 

Every device that ingenuity could sug- 
gest, was there applied. The keel was 
iron, the ribs were iron, the bottom was 
iron, and sides also up to the water’s edge. 
Here some feet thickness of live oak lay 
between iron plating, which was some six 
inches thick on the outside, and one inch 
on the inside to prevent splintering. 

By her side lay another, and by her 
side another—all of equal dimensions, and 
each much larger than the little giant that 
so surprised the Merrimac. Then the keel 
was laid for a fourth, much larger than 
these, and for a fifth, very much larger than 
the fourth! Thus, from this one yard, in 
due time, five Monitorial thunderers will 
be added to the iron-sided defenders of the 
Republic. 

While we were wondering and admiring, 
a bell rang, when a shout went up, every 
hammer, file, drill, axe, and saw dropped, 
and a thousand hungry men were strewn 
around in all conceivable positions and at- 
titudes, investigating and masticating the 
contents of dinner-kettles, dinner-baskcts, 


dinner-bundles in paper and napkin en- 
velopes. Some were in the ship, some on 
it, and some more under it. Wherever 
there was six square feet of shade there 
were diners, dining with a relish that would 
have been the envy of many a luxury- 
palled appetite. 

Another half-hour, and we saw scores of 
these men and boys on the wharf, making 
the blue waters foam again, as they plunged, 
one after another, or by tens together, into 
their bosom for a noon-day bath. -In all, 
we saw there was an alacrity, and cheer, 
and hearty good will, that was very grati- 
fying. Many of those hands worked alsg 
through a portion of the night, as well as 
the day, for which work, we were told, one 
hour counted for two in their wages. 

We learned from what we believe a relia- 
ble source, that the amount of work, and 
the character of the work done in these 
yards, which take contracts from the gov- 
ernment, as compared with that done in 
the Navy Yards, is as about two to one. 
One who had had charge of a hundred 
hands in the Navy Yard, assured us that 
he could never get more work out of them 
than fifty ought to do. Uncle Samuel is 
amiable, and has nioney, and if an overseer 
exacts more than half-service, he becomes 
unpopular, and political influence removes 
him. If these things are so, we trust the 
government will get as much of its work 
done in private yards as possible. 

However this may be about our Yards, 
of one thing we are sure, and that is, that 
our Navy is more than ever deserving of 
national admiration and gratitude. What 
one thing has our gallant Navy attempted 
without distinguished success? More he- 
roic fighting, and more romantic daring, 
has not been witnessed on our planet, than 
that which has characterized our Navy dur- 
ing this conffict. Could we but send the 
rebellion to sea, our Navy would send it on 
a visit to the coral reefs in six weeks. To 
our Navy we may, with all confidence, 
entrust our noble flag. 


“Flag of the seas! on ocean wave, 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back, 
Before the broadsides’ reeling rack ; 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to Meaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendours fly, 
In triumph o’er his closing eye.” 


UPSILON. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT PLAIN 
SPEAKING. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


West or THE Mississippi. 

Messrs. Editors—lt is startling to reflect 
how much dodging the point there is in 
this world’s conversation. The art of how 
to say a thing, and yet not say it, is one of 
the most general and most useful accom. 
plishments of modern civilization. And 
were it not for the fact that the most things 
men try to say were better left unsaid, the 
prevalence of this habit of disguising our 
thoughts from one another, might be not 
only pitiable, but even disastrous in its ef- 
fects upon society. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, it is better that men should round 
their periods, and clip their adjectives, and 
oil their tongues; for the best of us would 
hardly care to know all that others think 
about us, much less to have them express 
that opinion to us. As to the question 
whether we prefer men to speak ill of us 
before our faces, to the same behind our 
backs, I, for one, must confess that I demur 
to the popular decision of it, and am frank 
to say that if any body has any thing evil 
to speak of me, I would rather they should 
say it when my back is turned; because 
then Iam not tempted to wrath, and if I 
am a fool, do not exhibit the fact public- 
ly, and abuse him to his face who has pre- 
viously so abused me. And as to defence 
of character, nobody is going to believe 
what a person says of you in your absence, 
half as soon as he will what is said of you 
to your face; and what one says behind 
your back your friends will take care shall 
not injure you, for they can defend you 
hetter than you can defend yourself. In the 
long run, therefore, we had, perhaps, better 
not know what people think of us; espe- 
cially not have them tell us that opinion 
with their own lips, if they are going to 
speak the plain truth. The art, therefore, 


one of the principal wheels of the social 
system, and woe to that three-wheeled com- 
munity that knows not this art divine. 

It is not necessary to tell every body all 
you know, or to shout all you think in the 
deaf ears of the busy world. Respect for 
your fellow-man, and for your own bones, 
in case your friend is a strong, choleric 
man, shold prevent you from speaking all 
your mind, and telling him what a miser- 


ably poor opinion you have of him. There, 


now, is my friend Blow; he is a little man, 
and a pretty good-looking man, with his 
own share of brains, and no more, who 
struts like a bantam, and talks like an 
ancient Egyptian, and who thinks that if 
Adam was the first man, he is the second. 
There is no need that I should tell him to 
his face, insult him, in short, and awaken 
his hatred, by telling him that I think he 
is a proud, complacent, and consequential 
lover of himself, and worshipper of his own 
brazen image. What good would it do him 
or me? And wouldn’t it do us both harm? 
—make me feel ashamed that I had said 
it, and make him think that [am what I 
know he is? But I must needs meet him 
with a pleasant smile, say “Good morning, 
Blow,’ and pass on, leaving him happy in 
his ignorance of my real opinion of him, 
and myself happy in a like ignorance of his 
opinion of me. The mere thought of what 
an unhappy world this would be if every 
body knew what every body else thought of 
them, seems to me satisfactory proof that it 
was never intended that we should make 
known these secret sentiments, ‘for which 
we are not entirely respousible, they coming 
and shaping themselves, not according to 
our choice of them, but in obedience to 
certain fixed principles of taste and judy- 
ment within us, which we are in great 
measure powerless to control. 
thing, therefore, to know how to say a 
thing and yet not to say it—to smile while 
we criticise internally—to shake the hand, 
while the heart is turning repugnantly 
away—to speak a kind word from a loathing 
spirit. This isa duty we owe to society, 
and it is not hypocritical, for it is not mak- 
ing show and pretence of that which we do 
not feel, but it is quietly yielding in defer- 
ence to the demands of society, and smother- 
ing thereby that in us which, revealed, 
could do no good. We merely take part in 


of saying a thing, and yet not saying it, is 


It is a fine | 


the ordinary customs and conventionalitics 


of society, and keep our own secrets to no- 
body’s injury, but to every body’s benefit, 
including our own. 

But every body don’t do this, and hence, 
the wheels of society lock, or friction, ore- 
ating too great a heat, the axle swells in 
the bub, and there is a stand-still, and a 
pouring on of water, and the need of a 
smith with his file. 

I have seen people, and so have you, who 
made it their boast that they were plain- 
spoken folks, and said just what they 
thought; that they kept back nothing, and 
were not afraid to express their mind. 
May I be delivered from every individual 
of this out-spoken species. They seem to 
think it the height of virtue to be plain- 
spoken, and so they tell you all they know 
of their neighbours, (and more, too, often- 
times,) and what their opinion of them is, 
and what they think of such and such do- 
ings. They are not the people to hide any 
thing, not they—they just speak out what 
they think, and so they take occasion to 
talk very plainly about things which com- 
mon propriety should cover over, and of 
which a little share of usual modesty would 
make them for ever silent. They will even 
tell you what they think of you, what you 
ought -to do, and what you ought not to do, 
and thus, under this rare pretence of “plain 
speaking,” they will take occasion to meddle 
with every body’s business, insult you to 
your face, and abuse society in general, and 
you in particular, over society’s back. 

Such persons, I have always observed, 
were either naturally very rattle-brained, or 
else thoughtless in the extreme, or else of 
bad temper, with a fierce tongue—but in 


all cases, persons lacking that sense of | 


modest propriety, and of respect for the 
feelings of others, which is one of the 
prime tokens of good breeding and a gener- 
ous heart. It won’t do to be too plain- 
spoken always, even to your best friend. 
You cannot always do it without being 
impudent, and there is no earthly excuse 
for impudence but want of proper educa- 
tion in childhood, and natural inability to 
rectify the error. Therefore, my young 
and ardent friend, do not get excited over 
the matter, but make up your mind quietly 
to keep some things to yourself, which it 
won't do to tell every body to their faces. 
It may appear to you to be very independent 
and grand to be plain-spoken, but to others 
it may appear pert and impertinent; and 
other people’s opinion is sometimes worth 
more to you than your own, if you will but 
believe it. Now, upon glancing this letter 
over, it strikes me that possibly somebody 


may suggest that I have been tolerably 


plain-spoken herein myself. Well, it does 
look a little like it: but then, no one need 
read it that don’t like it, and after all, who 
will take it to themselves, it being a gene- 
ral article; for who ever do take any truth 
to themselves, unless you shoot it at them 
out of a rifled gun, and hit them squarely 
in a tender part? and then, half the time, 
they will think that you aimed at somebody 
else, and only hit them by accident. So 
much for being plain-spoken. 7 

HAWKEYE. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


East Boston, October 14, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—Please allow me a short 
space in your paper to record a very plea- 
sant incident that occurred here a few 
weeks since. The Rev. Randolph A. 
De Lancey, formerly of New Orleans, had 
been supplying the pulpit of the Presby- 
terian Church in this place for a number 
of months, and had won all hearts by his 
genial Christian character, and his disin- 
terested labours in behalf of the church; 
and the ladies of the congregation, wishing 
to testify their appreciation of him as a 
minister and a man, had a social meeting 
of the congregation called on Thursday 
evening, September 25, in the vestry of the 
church. The attendance was large; and 


after a part of the evening was spent in 


social converse, a hymn was sung, a prayer 
offered, and then the Rev. T. N. Haskell, 
in behalf of the ladies, presented Mr. 
De Lancey with a beautiful silver fountain, 
accompanying the gift with some very 
felicitous remarks, to which Mr. De Lancey 
responded modestly, affectionately, and grate- 
fully, as only a warm-hearted, true man can 
respond when “surprised.” Some young 
ladies of the Sabbath-school then sung a 
hymn, and the formal exercises were ended. 
Later in the evening refreshments were serv- 
ed, and the children entertained us with 
singing. Altogether, the occasion was a 
pleasant one, and all were made happier by 
it. The Rev. Mr. Haskell, whom I have 
mentioned, was formerly pastor of the 
Congregational Church in this place, and 
has but recently returned from a journey 
to Europe and the Holy Land. Many of 
his former congregation are at present 
attending our church, and we have called 
him to become our pastor. He has not yet 
given a decided answer to the call. Mr. 
Haskell is a man of earnest piety, a faith- 
ful preacher, and an active zealous minis- 
ter, who fails not to ‘declare the whole 
counsel of God, whether men will hear or 
forbear.” KE. M. M. 


THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 


From the German of Wer das Kleinod will erlangen. 
He who’d make the prize his own, 
Runs as swiftly as he can; 
He who would attain the crown, 
Strives in earnest as a man; 
Trains himself betimes with care, 
For the conflict he would share, 
Casts aside whate’er could be 
Hinderance to his victory. 


Lord, Thou biddest me aspire 

To a prize so high, so grand, 
That it sets my soul on fire 

To be found amid Thy band; 
O how brightly shineth down 
From Thy heights the starry crown, 
And the throne to victors given, 
Who for Thee have bravely striven ! 


Yet it seems I strive in vain; 
Lord, in pity look on me, 
Thou my weakness must sustain, 
Set me now from all things free 
That could keep me from my goal; 
Come, Thyself prepare my soul, 
Give me joy, and strength, and life, 
Help me in the race, the strife. 


Well our utmost efforts worth 

Is the crown I see afar, 
Though the blinded sons of earth 

Care not for our holy war; 
An exceeding great reward 
Is that crown of grace, my Lord; 
Be Thyself my Strength divine, 
And the prize shall soon be thine. 

—J Mentzer, 1704. 
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VOYAGE TO CHINA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Srr. Taxrane, Off Sumatra, July 19, 1862, 
Messrs. Editors—Mauritius, or the Isle 
of France, was the terminus of the next 
stage in our long journey. Still it seems 
nearer home than the west coast of Africa, 
enjoying, by way of Aden, a monthly mail, 
which reaches London in twenty-eight 
days. By this should have sent you a 
communication, but a severe attack of sick- 
ness had left me too weak to hold a pen. 
The sickness [ ought to have mentioned in 
& postscript to my last, as one of the results 
of my African adventures. Fatigue and 
exposure to the night air brought on the 
coast fever, and the next day after my re- 
turn, just as we were leaving the harbour, 
it seized me with great violence. Through 
the Divine blessing on the remedies em- 
ployed, it was soon broken, but so prostrated 
was my physical system, that for some days 
I thought my voyage would terminate short 
of «the Cape.” After the lapse of five 
weeks, I still feel the effects of the disease; 
and a sailor, who stole a night on shore, 
has suffered still more severely. He has 


paid dearly ‘for the whistle,’ and it will 
be long before he recovers his wonted | 


strength and spirits. 

On the morning of the 3d inst., we 
passed the Isle of Bourbon, in the bold 
profile of which one peak, Piton de Neiges, 
rises almost to the region of eternal snows, 
while others occasionally pour forth smoke 
and lava, revealing the force that raised 
these gems from the ocean’s bed. We 
could see nothing but a hard outline, yet 


| we know that that Alpine scene is a para- 
dise, with every blessing but health, teem- 
ing with people and clothed with beauty. 


« Where yon tall cliffs are rudely piled, 
There towersthe palm amidst the mountain trees; 
There pendant from the steep, with graces mild, 
The blue liana floats upon the breeze.” 


On the morning of the 4th we entered 
the harbour of the Sister Island. The 
mail had arrived a fortnight before, and 
| we were disappointed in hearing nothing 
later from our own country. With what 
joy would we have continued to celebrate 
‘her birth-day, had we been assured that 
_ her national life was secure! But anxiety 
was the prevailing sentiment, and if not 
| permitted to rejoice, we can pray. A few 
, American skippers, and our worthy Consul, 
honoured the day by what the negroes call 
a ‘big drunk.” 

The British flag floats over this island, 
and next to the Stars and Stripes I love 
the double cross. Beneath its shadow 
civilization always flourishes. Ships in 
the harbour so numerous that they have to 
be moored, stem and stern, to prevent colli- 
sions; and on shore carriages so thronging 
the thoroughfares that the whole island 
seems to be riding away, are external signs. 
The existence of 300,000 souls within an 
area of 700 square miles, half of which is 
barren rock, is the grand fact which attests 
the beneficence of the government, as well 
as the advantages of the location. Discov- 
ered by the Portuguese in 1505, and taken 
a century later by the Dutch, who named 
it for their Prince Maurice, then occupied 
by the French, it finally passed into the 


succession the same as that which took 
place in the ownership of a large part of 
the East Indies. 

From the harbour the view is very pic- 
turesque. Hither shore is lined with 
groves, one of which is of lofty cypresses. 
In front, the city of Port Louis, containing 
60,000 people, bends with the curvatures 
of the bay, and rises with the acclivity of 
the mountain. It displays no conspicuous 
edifice, but possesses the rarer beauty of 
being embowered in evergreens; while 
lofty summits tower above so steep that 
they seem to overhang, and so imposing 
that turrets and steeples would look insig- 
nificant in their presence. These heights, 
turbaned with perpetual clouds, are at this 
season washed by daily showers, and their 
valleys overarched by brilliant rainbows. 

A nearer inspection does not dissolve the 
enchantment of distance. In the afternoon 
we set out for a walk to the Champ de 
Mars—the race-course, on a plane above 
the city. When we commenced the ascent, 
I could barely creep on two staves, but 
every step inspired me with new strength. 
Streamlets of pure mountain water were 
gurgling down the streets. The houses, 
excepting a few near the shore, were front- 
ed with flower gardens, and shaded by orna- 
mental trees; and some were surrounded 
by acres of ground, laid out with the most 
exquisite taste, and irrigated by playing 
fountains. They were low, owing to the 
terrific hurricanes which ravage the island, 
but appeared neat, substantial, and commo- 
dious. With the exception of Nagasaki, 
in Japan, I think I never visited a cleaner 
city than Port Louis. 

The Champ de Mars is not merely a 
race-course. While it furnishes the afflu- 
ent with a place to try the metal of their 
barbs, it serves the more beneficent pur- 
pose of an exercise ground for the whole 
population. Ladies were riding and driving 
on the track, and young men and boys 
were playing at bat and ball. It is desti- 
tute of apy ornament which it can call its 
own; but the fine mansions and splendid 
gardens which encircle it, lend it their lus- 
tre, while the view which it commands of 
the majestic mountain, and of the beautiful 
bay which sleeps at its feet, makes it alto- 
gether one of the most charming spots on 
the island. | 

Returning from the Champ, we refreshed 
ourselves by a short call at the house of the 
Rev. Mr. Bichard, the seamen’s chaplain, 
who had visited us in the forenoon. He is 
a godly man, and has been labouring here 
in French and English, afloat and ashore, 
for about seven years, but. the population 
being mostly bigoted Papists, he has met 
with little encouragement. The state of 
morals he represents as much below par; 
and the United States Consul, who talks 
like a Puritan, declares that he ‘does not 
believe Mauritius was included in the plan 
of salvation.” It is a missionary field. 
The white French and the Creoles call for 
some to teach them a purer gospel; the 
Arab needs to be allured from the cruel 
prophet to the compassionate Saviour; and 
the Malagass (natives of Madagascar,) and 
Hindoos are here by thousands to be exor- 
cised of their gregres and their castes. The 
London Society, and the Society for the 
Promotion of Female Education in the 
East, have each a mission in this island; 
but the missionaries were absent from the 
city, and I had not the opportunity of 
makiog their acquaintance. 

On the morrow we indulged ourselves in 


of Hindoo Coolies and the shops of Chinese 


hands of its present possessors—an order of | 


a drive tu Fump le Mousses, a village, or 


district, seven miles distant, where a bo- 
tanic garden, belonging to the government, 
presents an object of great attention. The 
road, as indeed all the roads on the island, 
was macademized in the highest style of 
the art. This was bordered by the dwell- 
ings of planters, or the country seats of 
wealthy citizens, shaded by the foliage of 
tropical trees, and diversified by the huts 


hucksters. Every turn presented some- 
thing novel, and we were sorry when 
we landed at thé garden gate. The gar- 
den, however, surpassed all that we had 
anticipated. Covering a space of fifty or 
a hundred acres, it was properly a park. 
Few flowers, and few annual plants were to 
be seen; but its glory was in its trees. 
There were hundreds of kinds, indigenous 
and exotic, with their arms interlocked in 
friendly embrace. Among these the cocoa 
lifted its haughty head, with its cluster of 
nuts, resembling Siva’s necklace of human 
skulls. The plantain spreads its broad 
leaves to the breeze, the slender bamboo 
waved its feathery crest, numerous speci- 
mens of the palm formed a graceful colon- 
nade, and, to name no others, the baobab 
and the banyan crowned the display of 
oriental vegetation. To complete the 
beauty of the park, it is traversed by a 
mountain stream, which near the middle 
spreads into a lake; the lake is studded 
with islets, and each islet suggests the 
arbour of Eve. 

This delicious garden was undoubtedly 
planted in a situation thus remote from the 
city, that the mountains might intercept 
no portion of the sunlight, so necessary for 
the perfection of its vegetation; but it is a 
matter of regret that it is too distant for 


the people of Port Louis to cultivate taste 
and health by daily visits. ger 

Returning by a different route, we made 
a pilgrimage to the tombs of Paul and Vir- 
ginia. The story of these hapless lovers is 
touchingly related by St. Pierre. Born in 
one of these sequestered valleys, they de- 
rived beauty and gaiety from the birds and 
flowers of the forest. Tenderly attached 
from infancy, they had just plighted their 
mutual troth, when Virginia was sent to 
France to inherit an estate. Rejecting the 
hand of a nobleman, and spurning the for- 
tune, which was withheld by her incensed 
relative, she turned towards her peasant 
boy and her island home. She was near- 
ing the shore, when a hurricane wrecked 
the ship, and the waves gave her whitened 
corpse to the arms of her frantic lover. 
He soon followed her to the grave; and two 
crumbling monuments of brick, in the re- 
cesses of a flowery grove, are now shown as 
marking their resting-place. Thus there 
appears to be truth as to the chief inci- 
dents at the foundation of the tale; but 
what is of more importance, its delineations 
of scenery, drawao by one who had visited 
the island, are strikingly graphic and real. 
Too sad to be popular, it is too beautiful to 
perish; and even the great Humboldt has 
not disdained to embellish his Cosmos with 
a line from the pages of this simple tale. 

It was not with indifference that we trod 
this ground, which embodied the romance 
of the island, and recalled our recollections 
of the touching narrative. Yet there was 
another tomb, which that very day we had 
bent over with deeper, holier feelings. 
Harriet Newell, who belonged to the first 
mission which America sent to the Kast, 
has slumbered her for fifty years, while the 
story of her life, and the eloquence of her 
letters have been making thousands of 
hearts to participate in the great enter- 
prise. The cemetery in which she reposes 
has received a large accession of occupants, 
in consequence of a visitation of the Asiatic 
cholera, which in the last six months has 
swept away as many thousands of the in- 
habitants. It is neatly kept, and the mem- 
ory of the dead is cherished by offerings of 
fresh flowers, some of the oldest tombs 
being still decorated by a daily bouquet. 
Indeed, the visitor might fancy himself 
in one of the Japanese islands, where the 
same beautiful custom is religiously ob- 
served, were it not that most of the monu- 
ments are surmounted by the symbol of 
salvation, another beautiful custom, which 
ought not to be abandoned to the Papist. 

Returning from Pomp le Mousses, our 
way lay through fields of cane, miles in. ex- 
tent, uninterrupted by any other produc- 
tion, and indicating the great staple of 
Mauritian agriculture. The soil, disinte- 
grated granite with an argillaceous inter- 
mixture, and extremely friable, seems in- 
deed as if it were composed of brown sugar. 
In 1847 the yield was - tons; and 
last year, as I was informed by an Ameri- 
can merchant, it rose to 130,000 tons. So 
remarkably do soil and climate concur in 
the production of saccharine, that the plan- 
ters are unwilling to encumber their ground 
with any thing of less value; and accordingly 
nearly all of the grain, beef, &c. consumed 
on the island are import: d from Madagascar. 
That insular empire is one of the nearest 
neighbours of Mauritius, a sail of five or 
six days being sufficient to reach its north- 
ern sea ports. Communication is constant, 
and I was able to learn some recent intelli- 
gence with regard to its condition, which 
to me was of great interest. 

The sanguinary Ranavadona having gone 
to her account, as your readers are informed, 
her son has ascended the throne, under the 
title of Radama Il. Radama is a name 
dear to the Christian heart, as it was first 
boroe by one who proved a nursing father 
to the infant church in his dominions. 
The young prince knows the facts of his 
father’s history, and io repeating his title, 
has given a pledge that he will emulate his 
virtues. Already he has entered on the 
career of reform, and in order to suppress 
the crime of poisoning, which is fearfully 
prevalent among his subjects, he has or- 
dered several kinds of poisonous trees to be’ 
extirpated from the island. Mr. Ellis, of 
Polynesian celebrity, is now at the Court, 
and the king has intimated to him his 
intention to encourage the diffusion of the 
English language, with a view to the in- 
troduction of the laws of England. He 
has himself been to England and France, 
and formed a shrewd judgment as to the 
character of both nations. The civil and 
social institutions of Great Britain he 
knows are founded on Christianity, and 
already he has signified his purpose to pro- 
mote the spread of the true religion, by 
emancipating his Christian subjects from 
all their disabilities. They now number 
more than forty thousand—a vast and in- 
fluential body, wielding the great elements 
of power, knowledge, and faith. They have 
sprung from a handful of holy seed, which 
English missionaries planted subsequent to 
the year 1818; and since 1835, when a 
bloody persecution was commenced, their 


constancy has been sorely tried. The Sun | 


of Man was with them in the furnace, and 
now they have come forth stronger than 
ever. They will-soon be favoured with 
competent instructors to promote their 
spiritual growth, as the London ‘Society has 
lately appointed six men for Madagascar. 
The young king is to be formally crowned 
sometime within the next month, and the 
British government is endeavouring to se- 
‘eure his good will, by taking a suitable 
notice of the occasion. A Consul, newly 
appointed I believe for the island, is soon 
to proceed from this port, with sundry valu- 
able presents; but incomparably the most 
precious of all the gifts which Radama is 
to receive at his coronation, is a Bible, the 
gift of Queen Victoria, with an appropriate 
inscription in the royal autograph. The 
Bishop of Mauritius is to present it, in the 
name of Her Majesty, and a steamer has 
just arrived to convey him on that interest- 
ing mission. WAKE 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF OHIO. 


CotumBus, Ohio, October 14, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—Along with the Narrative 
of the State of Religion, I send you the fol- 
lowing brief notes of what was done by the 
Synod of Ohio, at its late meeting in Bucyrus, 
commencing October 9. In the absence of 
the Moderator, Rev. G. L. Kalb, who has 
entered the army as a chaplain, Synod was 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. J. M. 
Drake, from Isaiah lii. 1. The Rev. J. E. 
Alexander was elected Moderator, and Rev. 
L. B. W. Shryock and Rev. J. C. Tidball, 
Clerks. The attendance was smaller than 


‘usual, but the meeting was one of much 


pleasure and profit. The condition of the 
country and of the Church in these perilous 
times produced a tender and solemn interest, 
which gave direction to the devotions, and, to 
some extent, to the doings of the body. The 
subject which awakened most feeling was that 
of Systematic Benevolence, and the peculiar 
necessities of the Boards. The Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Lowrie addressed the Synod on Friday even- 
ing, and was followed by several of the mem- 
bers, in earnest appeals. A strong impres- 
sion was made, and the following paper was 
adopted: 

“The Synod has heard with deep interest 
the statements of the Rev. Dr. Lowrie in 
reference to the condition of the Boards; and 
although it does not propose any new methods 
of operating in the collection of funds, yet by 
the imminence of the peril existing to the 
Boards, and by the evident call of God’s pro- 
vidence to greater fidelity in these times of 
trial on the part of the Church, it would urge 
on all our congregations increased liberality 
in sustaining the Boards, and upon the Pres- 
byteries strict attention to the second and fifth 
resolutions adopted at the last meeting of 
Synod.” 

ray following was adopted as a Standing 

ule: 

“* Resolved, That at the annual meeting of 
this body each representative of our churches 
shall be called to report whether any thin 
has been done for the different Boards an 
objects of beneficence; and if nothing has 
been done, to give the specific reason there- 
for; and if no sufficient reason can be given, 
the disapprobation of Synod shall be stated, 
and recorded. And if any church shall not 
be represented, it shall be its duty to report 
to the Stated Clerk of Synod, in accordance 
with the former part of this resolution.” 

[The Stated Clerk takes the liberty of 
requesting church sessions to make a copy of 
this rule, and insert it in their Record Books. | 

It was resolved to concur in the memorial 
of the Synod of Allegheny, requesting the 
President of the United States to appoint a 
day of fasting and prayer, in view of the 
distressed and distracted state of the country. 
And in case the President does not appoint 
another day, Synod appoints for this purpose 
the first Thursday of November. 

The Rev. M. A. Hoge having resigned the 
office of Stated Clerk, in consequence of his 
removal from our bounds, J. D. Smith was 
elected in his place. After a cordial vote of 
thanks to the good people of Bucyrus for 
their generous hospitality, Synod adjourned 
to meet next year in the Firat Church, Zanes- 
ville, on the third Thursday of October, at 
seven o’clock, P. M. 

J. D. Smitu, Stated Clerk. 
NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELIGION IN 
THE SYNOD OF OHIO.” 


The Committee appointed to draw up a 
Narrative of the State of Religion within the 
bounds of this Synod, beg leave to report that 
they have read. nearly forty reports from the 
churches under its care, and find nearly all of 
them indulging in the language of lamentation 
over the state of piety prevailing in their midst. 
There are, however, afew things which relieve 
the gloom of the picture presented. The ordi- 
nances of Divine appointment, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are well attended, and the number 
of members is somewhat increased. ‘The 
churches are generally distinguished by peace 
and harmony, although two or three are dis- 
tracted by political differences. 

Another pleasing feature is, that a spirit of 
decided loyalty to our free and beneficent 
government pervades all the churches, and 
gathers fresh strength as the rebellion dis- 
closes more of its ungrateful and wicked char- 
acter. Hundreds of ardently pious men, as 
well as thousands of others baptized and reli- 
giously trained within our pale, have volunta- 
rily given their lives to the service of their 
country. Yet, with all this hearty and self- 
denying zeal to maintain the authority of the 
government, it is deeply to be deplored that 
the spirituality and devotional feeling of the 
Church are declining, and that iniquity 
abounds throughout the land in the forms of 
fraud, avarice, intemperance, profane swear- 
ing, and Sabbath desecration. It is worthy 
of notice that our church sessions almost 
unanimously ascribe the lukewarmness and 
formality to.the intense excitement arising 
from the tremendous contest in which the na- 
tion is engaged. Now, is it not astonishing 
that the followers of the Lamb should evince 
er fervour and frequency of prayer, both in 


heir homes and at the social prayer-meetings, | 


during this appalling crisis? Surely there 
never was a period when the children of Zion 
should stir themselves up to call upon God’s 
name, and to lay hold of his strength, that he 
may preside over the deliberations of the Cab- 
inet, and endow the army with patriotism and 
indomitable courage, as when putting down a 
rebellion which not only aims to overthrow 
thle best earthly government, but to extend 
the bondage of the African race, by making 
it the corner-stone of a new Republic. Why, 
then, are the members of the Church not 
rushing to the mercy-seat instead of forsaking 
it? Two reasons may be assigned—one is 
the fact attested by many of the reports from 
our own churches, that not a few of the pro- 
fessors of religion have their minds so engross- 
ed with the matters pertaining to this cunvul- 
sion, that they follow the example of the mul- 
titude in conversing about battles, &., and 
perusing the secular newspapers during the 
holy hours of the Lord’s day. That very day 
which was designed to stem the torrent of 
worldliness is so perverted to political discus- 
sion, or to the increase of information respevt- 
ing the war, that they have no time, or assu- 
ais no inclination, to adhere to the good 
old practice of catechizing their children, and 
pressing home upon their consciences the 
vital truths of the gospel. Another reason 
why so many are backsliding, is that they do 
not perceive clearly, nor acknowledge with 
contrition that, apart from the wickedness of 
human agents, this civil war, with all its hor- 
rors, is a judgment from heaven on account 
of national sins. Too many forget that the 
sins of this nation are more criminal in the 
sight of God, because committed in spite of 
greater light and more abundant mercies. 
With respect to the grace of liberality, al- 
most all the reports state that during the past 
year there has been only a slight dimioution 
of the usual contributions. If so, then it 1s— 
alpably evident that the present amount col- 
ected by the churches of this Synod is not a 
tithe of what they ought to give, and what 
they would give, did the constraining love of 
Christ pervade their hearts. Tow trifling the 
‘sum, $3500, contributed to all the Boards, 
contras:ed with the millions of dollars possess- 


services and necessities, and their own gener- 
ous dispositions and good judgments may dic- 


‘therein contained; and being manifestly 


visitor. 


ed by our churches. Is not such a thank- 
offering, from those who proclaim that they 
have been bought with a price, and are not 
their own, almost an insult to our heavenly 
Father, who spared not his own Son, but 
freely gave him for us all? How urgently 
are the pastors, ruling elders, and churches of 
this Synod called upon to mourn over their 
past shortcomings and inconsistencies, and to 
wrestle with Jehovah that he would revive 
his works in the midst of these years of be- 
reavement and desolation, and that he would 
bring out of the raging elements around us, 
issues which will be at onoe glorifying to God 
and fraught with blessings to all races of man- 
kind. J. E. Avexanper, Moderator. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Presbyterian Congregation of Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 


At the request of the senior pastor, the 
Rev. James Linn, D.D., a 2 gran meeting 
was held on Saturday, the 4th inst., in the 
session-room of the church. The Hon. 
William Marshall was chosen President, 
and E. C. Humes was appointed Secretary. 
Prayer was then offered by the junior pas- 
tor, Rev. Joseph H. Barnard; after which 
Dr. Linn, now in his eightieth year, rose, 
and stated the object for which the meeting 
had been convened, which was for the pur- 
pose of tendering his resignation as the: 
pastor of this congregation. In his re- 
marks, which were extended, and listened 
to with marked attention by all present, he 
made allusion to the great length of time 
he had been connected with this congrega- 
tion, and the pleasant associations formed, 
and adverted to the fact of his advanced 
age, and declining bodily vigour, which, in 
his judgment, rendered the step now taken 
a necessary one. He concluded by asking 
the congregation to unite with him in an 
application to this effect to Presbytery, at 
its next meeting. 

Ono motion of H. N. McAllister, Esq., a 
Committee was appointed to draft a pre- 
amble and resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the congregation, which reported 
the following: 


TO THE PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION OF 
BELLEFONTE. 


The committee to whom was referred the 
application of the Rev. James Linn, D.D., for 
a dissolution of the pastoral relation subsisting 
between him and the congregation, having 
duly considered the same, tugether with the 
reasons urged for its acceptance, most respect- 
fully submit for the approval of the meeting, 
the following preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas, Fifty-three years have rolled away 
since our venerable and beloved friend assum- 
ed the pastorate of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion of Bellefonte; and whereas, at the expira- 
tion of the half century, he signified to the 
congregation his desire to surrender bis charge, 
upon the ground that his advanced age and 
declining bodily vigour incapacitated him for 
the full discharge of all his pastoral duties, 
whereupon the congregation, by calling to his 
assistance our worthy ‘and highly esteemed 
co-pastor, removed the difficulty, and continued 
our connection; and whereas, advancing years, 
bringing with them increased bodily infirmi- 
ties, have rendered it essential that our senior 
pastor should be entirely relieved from all 
obligation to labour; and whereas, our junior 
pastor has kindly proposed to assume the en- 
tire labour of the pastorate, looking fur no 
assistance except what our senior pastor shall 
find it his pleasure voluntarily to offer; there- 
fore, 
Resolved, That in view of all the facts pre- 
sented, we see no necessity for the dissolution 
of the pastoral connection existing between 
our senior pastor and ourselves, and that 
whilst we hereby absolve him from all obliga- 
tion to labour at any time, or under any 
circumstances, we especially desire that he 
shall continue to sustain to the congregation, 
throughout the evening of his days, the same 
relatiun in which he spent the buoyancy of 
his youth, and the vigour of his manhood, and 
that, as he has lived, so may he die, pastor of 
the Presbyterian congregation of Bellefonte. 
“- Resolved, That we do hereby pledge the 
congregation to the prompt payment, by semi- 
annual instalments, of the stipulated salary, 
to be divided between our junior and senior 
pastors, in such proportions as their respective 


tate. 
All which is most respectfully submitted, 
H. N. McA.tister, 
Joun T. Hoover, 
JamMES Macmanus, 
JOHN BarrpD, 
James ALEXANDER. 
After the introduction of the report, the 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. Joseph 
H. Barnard, E. Blanchard, and James 
Macmanus, Esqs., in support of the views 


in entire accordance with the opinions of 
the members present, both male and female, 
was unanimously adopted. 

On motion it was— 

Resolved, That the proceedings be published 
in the Presbyterian, Presbyterian Banner, and 
the several papers of this borough. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

WILLIAM MarsHALL, President. 

C. Humes, Secretary. 

Bellefonte, Pu., October 7th, 1862, 


THE BIBLE-WOMAN IN LONDON. 


A new feature has lately appeared in the 
exertions of benevolent persons among the 
distressed poor, and on the lower strata of 
London life. The Bible-woman is not 
merely a distributor of the Bible, as the 
name seems to indicate, but a distributor of 
all sorts of good things among the families 
of the poor. She is selected from the better 
informed and Christian women of the lower 
middle class. Sometimes she has risen 
from the very depths of St. Giles’ parish 
by the instrumentality of the city mission- 
ary, or the Scripture-reader, or the district 
She receives 12s. 6d. a week for 
her services. She sets out every day to 
visit the sisterhood of sorrow, suffering, 
and poverty, ostensibly and directly to in- 
troduce the Bible, additionally and practi- 
cally to see what can be done to help the 
helpless, and to say what can be said to 
comfort the downcast. It must be obvious 
to every reflecting mind that a true and 
cheering word often does more to lift a 
wretched mother out of her misery than a 
donation of money or clothes, needful in 
their place. The mere vulgar philaothro- 
pist does not understand this; he recognizes 
no value in any thing he cannot handle, or 
weigh, or measure with a foot-rule; but 
kind words, spoken by homely lips, waken 
echoes that do not die, and inspire energies, 
long laid prostrate, that rise up and walk. 
The peculiar adaptation of this movement 
lies in the fact that the visitor is a woman, 
and the objects visited are mothers and 
wives. The visitor is not a fine lady, full 
of sentimental benevolence, afraid of dirt 
and vulgarities, and keeping well to the 
windward of subjects of her instruction; 
but one who has also been in poverty and 
trouble, who has lost infants, and knew not 
how to raise money to bury them—who had 
a husband and is a widow—who wrestled 
with poverty, and nakedness, and hunger, 
and can tell what she felt, and how she got 
out of it, or got comfort in it—‘ Quaeque 
ipsa miserima vidi et quorum pars magna 
fui.” Such a message knocking at the door 
of sickness must be welcome. It is human 
nature in its finest and purest type, giving 
off its sympathy, and sacrifices, and services 
to those who rarely hear a kind, and never 
an encouraging word. 

Since the institution of this new class of 


Cy. 


labuurera in the services of sorrow and suf- 


fering, about three years ago, 27,000 Bibles 
have been sold among the very poorest. 
The importance of selling, as distinguidhed 
from giving, cannot be exaggerated. Bivles 
lightly got are lightly held by the péor. 
What they receive gratis finds its way to 
the pawnbroker’s shop in the course of a 
week or two, while the book for which they 
have paid 10d., in weekly half-pence, is 
retained and valued as hard-earned 
ty, and only parted with in the last extre- 
mity. It seems to be the universally ope- 
rative law among the poor, that money raised 
by begging, and Bibles received gratuitously, 
are not valued, and speedily aueedeeed. 
This is the common experience of these 
Bible-women, and, we believe, the ex 
ence of the various societies which have 
directed their labours to the elevation snd 
instruction of the very lowest. In London 
alone, 160 Bible-women are visiting the 
neglected poor from house to house, point- 
ing out ragged-schools for their children, 
places of worship for their parents, clothing 
clubs, and mothers’ meetings, and all other 
means of ameliorating their lot, and above 
all, their homes. In improving the domes- 
tic condition and management of the homes 
of the poor, these visitors have done incal- 
culable good. It is easily proved that the 
poor pay a higher price than the rich for 
every thing they consume. They are igno- 
rant of every element of thrift and economy.. 
They live ia filth and damp, and amid dry- 
ing linen and on wet floors. The first vio- 
tims of epidemios, and first, owing to their 
exhausted constitutions, to sink under its 
attacks. A discreet and sympathizing Bi- 
ble-woman—we can write from personal 
knowledge—shows the poor woman where 
the best and most economical soap can be 
bought, where fuel can be had at a reason- 
able price—how easily good soup can be 
made at a reasonable cost, and the room 
kept clean, dry, and sweet, at no great ex- 
penditure of labour. 

One offers a blanket early in the season, 
as soon as half of the price of it is paid in 
weekly pennies, and frocks and petticoats 
for the children, cast off by the rich, are 
given as presents and rewards for tidiness. 
The effect of persistent treatment of this 
sort is soon apparent. It should never be 
forgotten that the poor man flies to the gin- 
shop, not only because he likes gin, but 
because he finds there a gaslight, a fire, 
a sanded floor, and a newspaper. He is 
driven from home by its discomforts, and 
drawn to the gin-shop by far less objection- - 
able attractions than gin. It is on this 
account that we cannot rely for the cre- 
ation of temperate habits on the pledges 
and prescriptions of teetotal societies, but 


.on the increased comfort, convenience, and 


cleanliness of the poor man’s home. The 
wife and mother makes home. What she 
is, it becomes. Her temper, tidiness, und 
economy are its very air, and light, and 
warmth. Qn her the Bible-woman acts 
with a force and a success which no other 
instrumentality has reached, and through 
her on children and fathers with a perma- 
nence it is impossible todispute. We have 
no desire to question, far from it, the value of 
the labours of the city missionary. He is 
first and remains longest where vice, and 
fever, and ignorance reign. But viewing 
the action of the Bible-women on domestic 
and social life, regarding it as a means of 
raising the poor from the dunghill, and set- 
ting them, not indeed among princes, but 
among the decencies of the earth, we hold 
the mission of the Bible-woman to be @ 
practical, comprehensive, and effective agen- 
It secures an entrance inaccessible to 
others. It makes the sale of the Bible a 
ploneer to a many-sided and kindly influ- 
ence. It receives a welcome which woman 
full of sympathy will always receive from 
woman full of sorrow. It supplies a link 
long lost, and occupies a field long neglect- 
ed, and we hope it will receive an encour- 
agement and support long withheld.—Lon- 
don Times. 


HE CARETH FOR THEE. 


Although thou mayest weep o’er joys that are fled, 


| When bright hopes are blighted, and cherished 


friends dead, 
To the arms of thy Saviour, poor weeping ones flee, 
O! prove his compassion—he careth for thee. 


Though small be thy store when pale want is nigh, 
’Tis written, thy God all thy need shall supply; 
Like the birds that he feedeth, from fear ever free, 
Be careful for nothing—he careth for thee. 


Thy heart may be heavy, with sorrow oppressed, 
And thy spirit be pining, and panting for rest; 
As thy day of endurance thy strength it shall be, 
Thine aid is Almighty—he careth for thee. 


Though keen be the conflict, and bitter the strife,. 
Thou are called forth to wage in the battle of life; 
Though mighty thy foe, yet greater is he, 

Thy shield and thy fortress—he careth for thee. 


And when every tempest and conflict hath ceased, 
And thy spirit from trial and toil is released, 

By the bright lightof heaven then—then thou wilt see 
How tby glorified Saviour still careth for thee. 


The Italian Priesthood and the Pope’s 
“Temporal Power.” 


The London 7Jimes’ Turin correspondent 
refers to the movement against the ‘‘ Tem- 
poral Power,” even among the Romish 
priesthood in Italy: 


Already we know that a petition to the 
Pontiff, requesting him, ‘‘for the sake of 
the Church of which he is the visible head, 
to lay aside that temporal power which is 
the bane not only of the country, but also 
of all religion and morality,”’ has been sign- 
ed by no less than 12,000 members of the 
Italian clergy. By keeping the Pope at 
Rome, and closing against the Italians the 
gates of their capital, the Emperor of the 
French hastens that religious reform which 
could hardly fail to follow close upon politi- 
cal revolution. 12,000 priests are a power- 
ful spiritual army. If Pius IX. disregards 
their just and wise appeal, what else will 
the petitioners want but a leader to seek 
the emancipation of the national Chureh io 
a schism which will isolate Rome spiritually, 
as it already stands alone politically? The 
leader himself is not wanting, for, although 
the Chaplain-General, Monsignor Caputo, 
died recently at Naples, and with him the 
anti-Papal movement lost one of its main- 
stays, Father Passaglia is still at 
Turin, and his doctrines gain proselytes 
among the best educated and moral clergy 
of Upper Italy in sufficient numbers to offer 
a safe support to the government whenever 
they dare to hurl defiance to Rome. 


SMALL STONES NEEDED. 
The living stones of which the Church of 


Christ is constructed are not necessarily of 


the same size, nor are they employed to 
edify the same parts of the building. Did 
you never see a country house built of stones 
of all sizes and shapes, from the rock to the 
pebble, round, square, long, short, all chinked 
and plastered in together, and forming a 
warm, substantial building? Just so it .is 
with the members of a community; the big. 
stones make a great show, and go 9 great 
deal further toward making up the great 
structure; but they would look very woe- 
be-gone if the little ones should rebel, and 
conclude they were of no use, and drop out. 
The stoues in the heavenly temple are all 
living stones, but not all great ones. 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, PaILADELPEIA; 
guid at 580 Broadway, aw Your. 


SATURDAY, October 25, 1862. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tacurspay Arrernoon Merrtina. 


Arrangement for October. 

be Thureday— North Presbyterian 

Chath, Sixth street, above Green. Subject— 

¢ How can the spiritual life and usefulness of 

the Oharch and its members be best main- 

tained and promoted, in the midst of the pre- 
national conflict and its excite- 


-. Firet Thureday—W est Spruce street Church, 
corner of Seventeenth and Spruce. Sulyect— 
“¢ The duty of church mombers in relation to 
the unconverted.” 
- Second Thursday—W est Arch street Church, 
corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets. Sub- 
ject—“The judgments of God; how recog- 
nized, how improved.” 
Third Thursday—Fourth Church, corner of 
‘ Twelfth and Lombard streets. Subjeci—‘‘ Why 


is preaching no more effective ?” 
Fourth hursday—Central Church, corner 


Eighth and Cherry streets. Subject —‘* Liv- 
ng unto Christ.” 
Time of meeting—Four o'clock, P. M. 


New Yorx Arrancement.—Our paper 
is published both in Philadelphia and New 
York, and it is our aim to make it a vebicle 
of the religious and other intelligence of 
both cities, and the regions of which they 
are centres; and also of general intelligence. 
We have secured the services of an editorial 
correspondent resident in New York, the 
*Rev. D. X. Junkin, D. D., a gentleman of 
acknowledged ability as a writer, and whose 
diligence and tact will, we are confident, 
make our columns interesting to those who 
feel a peculiar interest in what emanates 
from that great commercial emporium. 


LiBERAL Girrs.—The Trustees of Jef- 
ferson College, Pennsylvania, acknowledge 
a bequest of five thousand dollars from the 
late Robert Hamilton, of Hanging Rock, 
Obio; also a donation of two thousand 
dollars from Daniel Houston, and the gift 
of a very fine microscope from the Rev. 
Samuel Finly. 


SynopicAL AcADEMY.—We 
are pleased to learn that the Rev. John 
Jones, late of Wyoming, New York, has 
been chosen Principal of the Geneseo (New 
York) Synodicai Academy. As this Acade- 
my is uoder the control of the Synod of 
Buffalo, it must be gratifying to its friends 
to know that its Principal is well kaown in 
the western part of New York for his piety 
and scholarship, which augurs well for the 
future prosperity of the Institution. 


WORK ON THE SABBATH. 


E have received the following com- 
munication from a source worthy of 
respect and confidence, in regard to the 
charges made by our New York correspon- 
dent last week, against the Lehigh Navi- 
gation Company, for their habitual and 
contemptuous disregard of the holy Sabbath. 
It will be remembered that obr correspond- 
ent’s charges were directed against the 
conduct of the company in time past, and 
we are very glad to hear, and to record the 
fact, that there has been a change for the 
better in the present. We hope that it 
will soon be true of this company, and of 
all other transportation companies in the 
State, that there is no labour done any 
where on their lines upon the Sabbath-day. 
“* Messrs. Editors—Your New York cor- 
respondent, whose letters are always excel- 
lent, containing much reliable information, 
has, it seems to the writer, in his last com- 
munication, done unintentional injury to 
the present officers of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company. From the mauner 
in which they are spoken of, they would 
appear to ‘be sinners above all com- 
panies,’ with regard to Sabbath-breaking 
on their works. To this charge it may be 
said, Nay. They are less guilty than many 
other companies in this respect. What has 
been their course in former years is not 
known to the writer; but he knows that for 
a number of years their locks have been 
closed on the Sabbath. And in conversa- 
tion with the worthy Superintendent of the 
Company, a few days ago, he informed me 
that in repairing their works since the 
flood, there had been no Sabbath work 
done, except in one instance, a few timbers 
were moved across a railroad belonging to 
another company, which could not be done 
was in operation. This, 
in view of the great pressure upon the 
Company, should cheer the Christian’s 
Simple justice seemed to demand 
the above statement. LEHIGH.” 


While on this subject, and as a matter 
of justice, it should be recorded that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on two several Sab- 
baths, had large gangs of men publicly, and 
in the very face of all church-goers, em- 
ployed all the day in relaying the tracks 
entering into their two depots. One of 
these gangs were thus working at the very 
doors of one of our Presbyterian churches. 
We know that the apology is that the pres- 
sure of business on the company led them 
to this desecration; but where did they 
learn that the Lord’s day was less sacred 
because their business was so urgent, and 
that the law of God and the land was to be 
set at defiance, because they could not spare 
one day out of the six allotted to them for 
work? 


PEACE IN TROUBLE. 


66 rNHOU wilt keep him in perfect peace, 

whose mind is staid on thee, because 
he trusteth in thee.” How cheering the 
assurance! While our country is shaken 
to its centre by the strife of arms, by the 
plottings of treason, by the diminished 


_seourity of wealth, by the gloom which 
_ overhangs our future; and when the pros- 


perity of the Church is overclouded, and a 
sorrowful wail is heard at many a domestic 
hearth, and men’s hearts fail them through 
fear; when our sorrow is deepened by the 
contrast of former happier times, and we 
look around us in vain for the men or mea- 
sures which can restore us to the condition 
from which we have fallen; and when trou- 
bled thoughts perplex us, and our strength 
fail us a8 our minds, tossed from place to 
place, begin to prey upon themselves, it is 
refreshing to hear that there is a covert to 
which we may betake ourselves, and a God 
whose power and mercy never fail. There 
is such a thing as peace; yea, perfect peace, 
in which the mind may be kept, though 
the earth may be removed, and the moun- 
tains be cast into the sea. It is our cove- 
nant God, who in his faithfulness hag 
promised those who put their trust in him, 
that He,—He who has power, who has 
grace, who has mercy,—will keep the mind 
in perfect peace. It is a peace not to be 
interrupted by the outer commotions of the 
world—it is a peace passing understanding, 
and filling the heart and mind. 


SECESSION IN CHURCHES ILLEGAL. 


T is not often that men are led, save for 
pecuniary considerations, to study those 
strongly-bound volames so prominent in 
most lawyers’ libraries, and which are known 
} to the profession as ‘‘Reports.”’ Indeed, 
this species of literature is generally es- 
teemed to be at the extremest point of dis- 
tance from that popularly known as “light,” 
and to require either professional zeal, or 
personal interest to bring any one to thamb 
the weighty volumes ia which it is contain- 
ed. Yet in these books, so dull to the 
general reader as almost to cause a yawn 
when he looks upon the array in a law 
library, are contained some of the greatest 
efforts of ‘very great men—decisions in 
which the accumulated learning of many 
years is revealed, in which: great principles 
of government, and sacred rights of man 
are stated aud established, or confirmed 
anew—decisions by which the cottager and 
the nobleman are alike protected in their 
homes, and by which the humblest indi- 
vidual is assured that the mighty State 
which overshadows him shall be directed to 
his protection, and not to hisiojury. Some- 
times, too, in these dry books are found 
wonderful tales woven by the play of human 
passions—stories of fierce hatred and of 
cruel wrong, of insanity and lust, and 
bloody revenge, such as our guilty world is 
full of, and for which there is no cure but 
in that blessed religion which comes to rule 
in the heart, and thus direct the life of 
man. 

In such books we occasionally find de- 
cisions which have great interest for the 
Church. Of this kind is the «Decision of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the 
case of the First Reformed Dutch Church, 
of the city of Philadelphia,” or, as it is 
known in the technical language of the 
courts, the case of «C. J. Sutter et al. vs. 
C. K. Spangler et al.” Having read the 
decision as delivered in the Court by Chief 
Justice Lowrie,- we propose to give our 
readers a brief statement of the principles 
of law therein propounded and establish- 
ed. 

Happily, the courts of law do not waste 
words in the enunciation of their judgments. 
A decision is generally a model of concise- 
ness and precision. The points raised are 
settled summarily and distinctly, and irrele- 
vant points ruled out sharply and curtly. 
In this case but one principal point was 
adjudicated, others being expressly exclud- 
ed, as not before the Court. The point de- 
cided, however, is of great importance to all 
churches. It is this:—*A congregation 
having formed a union with a denomination 
having an established church government, is 
bound by its rules, and cannot secede by a 
vote of the majority.” This obviously 
limits the power of a majority, which prac- 
tically had become unlimited. A church 
having once become an integral part of 
any denomination, cannot dissolve that 
c nnect on, except, we suppose, by an en- 
tirely unanimous decision to dissolve it, 
though even this exceptional case is not 
mentioned by the court, save by a re- 
ference to an English decision, in which 
it is admitted that a unanimous vote 
can make the change, as then no right 
is violated. There is an old saying, 
«;Qnce a priest, always a priest;” which, 
slightly altered, may be now applied to 
churches. Once a Presbyterian, Episco- 
pal, or Baptist church, and you must re- 
main so. Once committed to a form of 
doctrine or church order, and you must 
stand committed. Individuals may change 
their minds and their church, but churches 
can act only in consistency with the general 
laws of the bodies to which they have 
attached themselves. 

The conservative character of this deci- 
sion is apparent at once. In this time, 
when men are so given to change, it is one 
more restraint upon unreasonable fickleness. 
It links the children to the fathers, by de- 
creeing that the place where they worship- 
ped God shall not be hastily carried, by 
the vote of a majority, who may have en- 
tered the church for this very purpose, into 
the bounds of an alien denomination. It 
gives to minorities the right to stand up 
for their faith, with the hope that they 
shall succeed in their defence of it. It 
assures those who have assisted to build 
and endow churches, that the funds which 
they have dedicated to this purpose shall 
not be used, after they have gone down to 
the dust, to disseminate doctrines which 
they rejected, and against which, perhaps, 
they stoutly contended. We believe that 
this decision will give a great feeling of 
security and ease to all who are labouring 
for the upbuilding of churches, in which 
they hope that they and their posterity will 
abide. | 

Nor are the rights of majorities thereby 
destroyed. They still have all the power 
which they ought to have—that is, power 
to rule, in subordination to the general Jaw 
of the church to which they belong. No 
majority, composed of wise or good men, 
will wish for more. Oaly factious or capri- 
cious majorities will desire greater liberty. 
All disturbers of churches, however strong 
they may be in their particular sphere, 
will do well to remember the following sen- 
tence from Chief Justice Lowrie’s opinion: 
‘‘ Before civil authority the question is, not 
which party has the majority, but which is 
right according to the law by which the 
body has hithertu consented to be gov- 
erned.” 

Incidentally, one or two other points 
are decided which are worthy of mention. 
One is, that a Classis or Presbytery is not 
required, by the civil courts, to give any 
reasons for declining to receive a minister 
from another church into their own. It is 
sufficient for the court that they decline to 
give him admission. The reasons, theolo- 
gical or otherwise, are not to be reviewed 
by the civil court. The judgment of the 
Classis or Presbytery concludes this whole 
matter, and is final, except in the ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

Another point incidentally determined 
is, that the pulpit of a church, during the 


.time that it is vacant, is wholly under the 


control of the Consistory, or Session, of the 
church. The Trustees of the church have 
nothing to do with the matter. They cannot 
engage supplies during the vacancy, nor can 
they control the Session or Consistory in so 
doing. It is obvious, indeed, that Trustees 
have no functions except that of holding 
certain property in trust for spiritual uses, 
under the direction of the spiritual autho- 
rities. This is a most salutary decision. 
It restores the Session or Consistory to its 
proper position; it restrains men who have 
no connection with the church, save a 
pecuniary one, from evil; and it will often 
prevent distractions in churches, by deliv- 
ering them from the captivating wiles of 
sensation preachers, introduced by worldly 
men for the purpose of selling pews, or 
swelling a fashionable audience. 


Dr. BRECKINRIDGE.—The Maysville 
Eagle says the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge 
is safe on his farm in Fayette county, Ken- 
tucky. As soon as Kirby Smith reached 
Lexington, he sent a letter of protection 
to Dr. Breckinridge, and not a grain of 
corn bad, at last accounts, been taken from 


him. 


“tirely failed of their mission. 


DR. BOARDMAN’S SERMON. 


66 TVHE Sovereignty of God, the sure and 

only stay of the Christian Patriot 
in our National Troubles,”’ is the title of a 
sermon by the Rev. Henry A. Board- 
man, D.D., of Philadelphia. It is founded 
on Psalm xcvii. 1, 2, and is characterized 
by the thoughtful and impressive style of 
the author. The following specimen will 
furnish the reader with the means of judg- 
ing of its general merits. 

‘This desolating war compels every 
thoughtful man to inquire into the causes 
which have produced it. And oneof theear- 
liest conclusions forced upon us, is, that our 
government is racked and shattered, because 
the Christian men of the land, and those 
who are in sympathy with them, have put 
forth no proper exertions to take care of it; 
because they have been too much engrossed 
with other pursuits, to keep the nation, as 
by a united and persistent effort they might 
have kept it, from that fatal deterioration 
which follows the general denial or dis- 
paragement of God’s sovereignty, as cer- 
tainly as darkoess follows the withdrawal 
of the sun. It is not meant by this that 
there is no real religion amongst-us; nor 
that the churches of our country have en- 
Far from it; 
the gospel has achieved many of its noblest 
triumphs here. But whether from a mis- 
taken view of its legitimate sphere, or from 
other causes, the Christianity of the land 
has stood so much aloof from our politics, 
that although, in a sort, a nation of Chris- 
tians, we are, in a very qualified sense only, 
a Christian nation. However this war may 
terminate, we have a dismal future before 
us, unless the religion of the country means 
hereafter to make itself felt in our public 
affairs, as it has not been during the last 
half century. So little, in fact, has the 
nation been imbued with a proper religious 
sentiment—with the feeling, ‘the Lord 
reigneth’—that our most characteristic sin 
is found in the general prevalence of a spirit 
which is the very opposite of this, the spirit 
of self-sufficiency and rude boasting. No 
one will ask for argument on this point. 
We have gloried in ourselves—in our liberty, 
our intelligence, our enterprise, our prowess, 
our Constitution, our Union—uotil all Eu- 
rope has jeered at our vanity, and anathema- 
tized our arrogance. No people, except the’ 


Hebrews, ever had so much to keep them 


mindful of the presence and the goodness 
of God; ‘for what nation is there so great, 
who hath God so nigh unto them, as the 
Lord our God has been in all things that we 
have called upon him for?’ But the muni- 
ficence of his bounty has only made us more 
supercilious; and while accepting and using 
his blessings, we have offered incense to our 
own superior virtue as the procuring cause 
of them. If there beany so blind that they 
have not seen this sin before, they may read 
it now iu its punishment. God has smitten 
us in our most vulnerable part. Our idols 
are in the dust. Our glorying is turned to 
shame. We are beginning to learn that 
‘the Lord reigns ;’ and that he is ‘a jealous 
God, who will not give his glory to another.’ 

‘‘If we are learning this, we have struck 
the only trail which can lead us out of this 
labyrinth of woes, and conduct us to an hon- 
ourable peace. There must be no abate- 


ment in the measures adopted for the pub- 


lic defence, but rather increased energy and 
augmented preparations. But we must re- 
turn to God. This is the vital thing We 
must restore to him the sceptre we have pro- 
fanely attempted to wrest from his hand. 
We must acknowledge his sovereignty, and 
lay our honours at his feet. We must sub- | 
mit in humility to his rebukes, and penitent- 
ly plead with him to withdraw his rod. At 
whatever cost, through whatever depths of 
self-abasement, we must regain his favour. 
And we shall do it, if we seek him as we 
ought. ‘He hath smitten, and he will bind 


usup. After two days will he revive us: 


in the third day he will raise us up, and we 
shall live in his sight.’ This is the acknow- 
ledged design of the afflictions with which 
he visits his people as individuals, to hum- 
ble and purify them, and bring them nearer 
to himself. And we are warranted in put- 
ting a similar interpretation upon the ca- 
lamities with which he scourges Christian 
nations. Whenever these afflictions have 
produced their proper cffect upon us, we 
caunot doubt that our Heavealy Father 
will lay aside the rod with which, in such 
righteous severity, he is smiting us.” 


JAMES ROSS, THE TEACHER. 


ss a pamphlet which lies before us, con- 
taining several addresses characterized 


by eminent good sense and practicalness, 


delivered in Trenton, New Jersey, at the 
induction of Professor Joho S. Hart as 
Principal of the New Jersey Model School, 
we find a reference in the address of Pro- 
fessor Hart to the late James Ross, an em- 
inent teacher in Philadelphia. He says: 

‘Old James Ross, the grammarian, fa- 
mous as a teacher in Philadelphia more than 
half a century ago, had on his sign simply 
these words, ‘Greek and Latin taught here.’ 
Assuredly I would not advocate quite so 
rigid an exclusion as that, nor if limited to 
only two studies, would it be those. But I 
have often thought Mr. Ross’s advertise- 
ment suggestive. Bettereven that extreme 
than the encyclopzdic system which figures 
so largely on some circulars. Mr. Ross in- 
deed taught nothing but Latin and Greek. 
But he taught these languages better pro- 
bably than they have ever been taught on 
this continent; and any two branches thor- 
oughly mastered are of more service to the 
pupil than twenty branches known imper- 
fectly and superficially. A limited field, 
then, and thorough work.” 

It was our privilege to know Mr. Ross, 
although we never enjoyed the benefits of 
his instruction. In the early years of our 
ministry, and settlement as a pastor in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Ross, then far advanced 
in age, was a pew-holder in the church to 
which we ministered. He had, in a great 
measure, ceased from his public duties off 
instruction, in which from early youth he 
had engaged, until he had fulfilled his 
four-score years. He was tall in stature, 
and of commanding port. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, and his pupils well knew 
that his will was paramount, and not to be 
questioned. He believed, with Solomon, 
that the rod was a good thing in the right 
place, and at the right time, and he en- 
forced his orders without fear or favour. 
It was well known that he was a conscien- 
tious teacher, and that he taught thor- 
oughly. He would drill his pupils for 
yeats in the grammar, and thus laying the 
foundation deep, he produced some of the 
finest classical scholars of his time. Mr. 
Ross did not pretend to general scholar- 
ship; and if he had eccentricity, it was in 
this, that Latin and Greek constituted his 
hobby, and more than any other man we 
have ever met with, he was so thoroughly 
saturated with them, that he seemed to 
think in them, and have his being in them. 
The measures of the ancient poets was the 
music he most loved, and yet he was so 
technical, that we were led to believe that 
he did not appreciate their higher and more 
beautiful sentiments. He seemed to love 
them chiefly because they were correct, and 
did not violate the rules of grammar. He 
was, in a word, a simple teacher. We 
often visited him when confined to his bed, 
on which he was dying from the infirmities 
of age, and the ruling passion was strong 
in death. Classical books lay upon his 
bed, and we were struck with the singu- 
larity that several large books were com- 
pletely sewed up in cotton cloth, which he 
would arrange under his head as pillows, 
which certainly could not have been com- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


fortable. He was a man of simple habits 
and pure morality, and a full believer in 
the Christian religion, although he never 
made a public profession of his faith, as 
we think. His library was a curious one, 
composed of tld volumes, and chiefly of 
classical books, with some on theology. 
After his death, his widow urged us to 
take from it any books we might fancy, 
but we did not use the privilege, except in 
selecting a few small ones, valuable chiefly 
for their antiquity. His body was removed 
to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, of which place, 
we believe, he was a native. 


EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. | 


\ TE noticed in a late issue, the result of 

a proposition introduced to the no- 
tice of the Triennial Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in regard to 


the existing rebellion, and expressed our | 


regret that it was so summarily voted out 
of the house. It now appears that the 
patriotic members of the Convention were 
not discouraged by these indications, but 
pressed the subject in various forms, and 
discussed it for some days, until the whole 
subject was committed to a special com- 
mittee. This committee at length reported 
a preamble and resolutions, moderately ex- 
pressed, indeed, so moderately, as to evince 
a trembling fear cf saying any thing to the 
point, which were at length adopted by a 
large majority in the lower house of cleri- 
cal and lay delegates. We have not yet 
heard what is the action of the house of 
Bishops. The following is the report: 
- The Special Committee of Nine, to 
whom were referred the several proposi- 
tions offered successively by Messrs. Bru- 
not, Carpenter, Andrews, Hoffman, and 
Warren, and by the Rev. Mr. Burgess and 
the Rev. Dr. Leeds—all of them relating 
to the condition of our Church as affected 
by the condition of our country—respect- 
fully submit the following report: | 
The Committee have been deeply im- 
pressed with the importance, and with the 
difficulty of the duty assigned to them. 
They have examined with care all the vari- 
ous resolutions which have been referred to 
them, and have not lost sight of the subse- 
quent suggestions which have been made in 
debate by members of this body from many 
different parts of our country. | 
In framing the resolutions which they 
have, at length, after much deliberation, 
agreed upon, they have had three leading 
objects in view. They have designed to 
leave no room for honest doubt, or even for 
invidious misconstruction as to the hearty 
loyalty of this body to thé government of 
the United States. They have desired to 
confirm and strengthen the unity of the 
Church as represented in this Convention. 
And they have attempted so to refer to the 
course of our brethren who are not repre- 
sented here, as to shut no door of reconcili- 
ation which is still open, and to afford the 
best hope that they may still be induced to 
reconsider and retrace their steps, and to 
renew their relations, in Christian love and 
loyalty, to a common Church and a common 
country. The Committee have felt that it 
was not fit for this Convention to act or to 
speak as if they despaired, or in any degree 
doubted,’ of the ultimate restoration of the 
legitimate national authority over our whole 
land. They have felt, too, that the ques- 
tion before them was not so much as to 
what might be done, or what might be said, 
by this body, as a matter of stern justice, 
in vindication of the authority or the dignity 
of the Church, but as to what it was wise 
to do or say at this moment, consistently 
with our convictions, and with a view to 
preserve, unbroken and undisturbed, every 
remaining link or tie of religious association 
and Christian sympathy which might be of 
use hereafter in accomplishing the great 
end of restoring our national Union. The 
Committee are unwilling to conclude their 
report without one other suggestion. While 
there could have been no hesitation, under 
any circumstances, in expressing, now and 
always, our earnest and abiding loyalty and 
devotion to our country, its constitution, 
and its laws, and to all its duly constituted 
authorities, they have felt that there yet 
rested upon this Convention the most sol- 
emn obligation to abstain from entering 
upon any narrower questions which pecu- 
liarly belong to the domain of secular polli- 
tics. Our blessed Lord, in declaring that 
his kingdom was not of this world, and in 
directing us to render unto Cesar the 
things that are Czesar’s, has clearly taught 
us that whether as ministers or as legisla- 
tors and councillors of His Church, we are 
to refrain from those matters which He has 
not committed to our care. There is, doubt- 
less, a difficulty in the minds of many in 
clearly discerning the precise boundary line 
between the subjects which come withia 
our jurisdiction and proper sphere of duty 
as Christian ministers and_ ecclesiastical 
councillors, and such as belong exclusively 
to secular politics. But the Committee can 
hardly doubt that there will be a general 
concurrence in the opinion that, in this 
most critical period in the history of our 
Church and of our country, when words 
are things, and when rash utterances at one 
end of the Union may co-operate with rash 
acts at the other in extinguishing the best 
hopes which remain to us, it is wise for 
such a body as this to err on the safe side, 
if we must err at all; and to keep ourselves 
clearly within the limits which the councils 
of our Church have* hitherto so uniformly 
observed. In accordance with these gene- 
ral views, the undersigned recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions : | 
Resolved, By the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies of this stated triennial Convention, 


that, assembling as we have been called to do, 


at a period of great national peril and de- 
plorable civil convulsion, it is meet and pro- 
per that we should have called to mind, dis- 
tinctly and publicly, that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States hath ever 
held and taught, in the language of one of its 
articles of religion, that ‘‘it is the duty of all 
men who are professors of the gospel to pay 
respectful obedignce, to the civil authority, 
regularly and legitimately constituted;” and 
hath accordingly incorporated into its liturgy 
‘a prayer for the President of the United 
States, and all in civil authority,” and ‘‘a 
prayer fur the Congress of the United States, 
to be used during their session;” and hath 
bound all orders of its ministry to the faithful 
and constant observance, in letter and in 
spirit, of these and all other parts of its pre- 
scribed ritual. 

Resolved, That we cannot be wholly blind 
to the course which has been pursued, in their 
ecclesiastical as well as in their civil rela- 
tions, since this Convention last met in per- 
fect harmony and love, by great numbers of 
the ministers and members of this Church, 
within certain States of our Union, which 
have arrayed themselves in open and armed 
resistance to the regularly constituted govern- 
ment of our country; and that while, in a 


spirit of Christian forbearance, we refrain 


from employing towards them any terms of 
condemnation or reproach, and- would rather 
bow in humiliation before our common 
Father in Heaven for the sins which have 
brought his judgment on our land, we yet 
feel bound to declare our solemn sense of the 
deep and grievous wrong which they will have 
inflicted on the great Christian community 
which this Convention represents, as well as 
on the country within which it has been so 
happily and harmoniously established, should 
they persevere in striving to rend asunder 
those civil and religious bonds whivh have so 
long held us together in peace, unity, and 
concord. 

Resolved, That while, as individuals and as 
citizens, we acknowledge our whole duty in 
sustaining and defending our country in ’the 
great struggle in which it is engaged, we are 
only at liberty, as deputies to this council ofa 
Church which hath ever renounced all politi- 
cal association and action, to pledge to the 
National Government—as we now do—the 
earnest and devout prayers of us all, that its 
efforts may be so guided by wisdom, and re- 
plenished with strength, that they may be 
crowned with speedy and complete success, 
to the glory of God, and the restoration of our 
beloved Union. 

Resolved, That if, in the judgment of the | 


Bishops, any other forme of occasional prayer 
than those already set forth, shall deem desir- 
able and appropriate —whether for our Con- 
vention, our Church, or our Country, for our 
rulers or our defenders, or for the sick and 
wounded and dying of our army and navy 
and volunteers—we shall gladly receive them, 
and fervently use them. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of the fore- 
going report and resolutions be transmitted 
to the House of Bishops, in evidence of the 
views and feelings of this body in reference 
to the afflicting condition of our Church and 
of our country. 

Cooper 

Ep. Y. 

W. D. Wi son, 

Sitas Torren, 

S. G. THRa.t, 

Rosert C. WINTHROP, 

Wasnineton Hunt, 

Y. Conynonaw, 

Cuarves P. Gopparp. 
New York, October 9, 1862.” 


SHARP CRITICISM. 


HE opening sermon of Bishop McCros- 

key, of Michigan, before the Protest- 

ant Episcopal General Convention, is thus 
spoken of by an Episcopal paper. 

‘‘It was neither patriotic nor Protestant, 
neither evangelical nor charitable; but was 
cynical in its criticism of the great body of 
our fellow-citizens, and censorious toward 
all other Christian bodies in the land. If 
the Right Rev. gentleman’s theory of the 
causes of the war is correct, its continuance 
for a single day cannot be justified on any 
Christian plea or principle. If. his view of 
others is correct, then we are the most irre- 
ligious and immoral people in Christendom; 
the few good men conceded to the ‘sects,’ 
are such in spite of their religious associa- 
tions and denominational influences, and 
not becauseof them. In brief, our national 
calamities are all to be ascribed to the denial 
of Apostolic Succession in the ministry of 
the Church, and the rejection of the dogma 
of Baptismal Regeneration, the acceptance 
of which would go far to redeem us from 
the perdition to which we are hastening. 
More in sorrow than in anger, we pronounce 
this sermon an insult to the Church; or, if 
endorsed by the Church, then an insult 
from the Church to the nation which pro- 
tects it, and guarantees it in all its liber- 
ties, so that even such a sermon as this can 
be preached by one of its chief ministers.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


TO PASTORS AND CHURCHES. 


The Board of Domestic Missions would 
respectfully call the attention of pastors 
and churches to the following resolutions, 
adopted by the General Assembly of 1861, 
viz: 

The Committee on Systematic Benevolence, 
appointed last year, to present to this General 
Assembly such facts and suggestions as they 
may deem worthy of attention, beg leave to 
present the following preamble and reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas, Many of our churches do not 
contribute to our benevolent enterprises; and, 
whereas, it is desirable to test the power of 
simultaneous effurt; and, whereas, an emer- 
gency has arisen, requiring the co-operation of 
all our churches to save our Boards from seri- 
ous embarrassment; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That this Assembly earnestly 
request all our churches that have no fixed 
time for the purpose, to take up annual col- 
lections as follows, viz:—For the Board of 
Domestic Missions on the first Sabbath of 
November, &e. 

Resolved, 2. That when the annual collec- 
tions cannot be taken up on the day desig- 
nated, it be recommended to take them up as 
soon thereafter as possible. | 

If the language of the preamble was 
pertinent then, it is more so now—fear- 
fully so. The meagre character of our late 
receipts is alarming, and the list of unpaid 
missionaries increases. If the people of 
God come not up to our help, the distress 
of our toiling labourers will be sad. Many 
of them write that the pressure upon them 
is so great, that to provide for their fami- 
lies, they are tempted to turn aside in part 
to secular labour. How are they to be 
relieved? To borrow in bank, is only post- 
poning the evil day, and may cause greater 
confusion hereafter. The thing is out of 
the question, just now at least. And yet 
ten thousand dollars is due them, and likely 
to remain unpaid, urless our appeals reach 
the hearts of God’s people. Money is 
abundant in the midst of war; many know 
@ prosperity unknown before; and even if 
it were not so—even if this sad war had 
made us poor—even then apostolic times 
bid us remember that the riches of their 
liberality abounded in the deepness of their 
poverty. Whatever perishes, let not this 
cause. Let His service, who for our sakes 
became poor, be dearer than ever to his 
redeemed Church. Much is doing for our 
patriot army—the grand national guard. 
The outgoing of effort is worthy of all 
praise. We would not diminish aught of 
all this. ven more might be done with- 
out any severe sacrifice. But we plead for 
our faithful missionaries, out of whose little 
flocks have gone elders and members to do 
battle for all that is sacred and dear in the 
hopes of our land. Their sacrifices are be- 
yond yours; they have given up the sup- 
porters and founders of their missionary 
churches; and now, when straitened by the 
absence of these men, they look with wist- 
ful eye to the churches of Christ in the 
older portions of our land. Shall they look 
in vain? or shall the Board of Domestic 
Missions be the happy instrument of dis- 
pensing the increasing liberality of our 
people? The melancholy facts are before 
our ministers and churches. We have ut- 
tered our heart-sorrow, and we commend it 
all to a covenant God. 

Mission Rooms, Philadelphia, Oct. 9, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORAL RELATION DISSOLVED. 


The congregation of Pisgah church, 
(Presbytery of Clarion,) being called toge- 
ther, August 20th, to take into considera- 
tion the request of the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Cumwins, for a dissolution of the pastoral 
relation with said church, Andrew Slack 
was called to preside, and I. Garvin, Esq., 
appointed Secretary; when, after a very full 
expression of opinion relative thereto, the 
following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, By the continued illness for the 
past ten months of our pastor, the Rev. C. P. 
Cummins, with but a distant hope, if ever, of 
ultimate recovery, he has become convinced 
that it is his duty to cease active labours in 
the ministry at present, and therefore requests 
this congregation to unite with him in seeking 
a dissolution of the pastoral relation, which, 
for the last fifteen and a half years, has exist- 
ed so happily between minister and people; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That being hedged round by the 
providence of God to an acquiescence in his 
request, we desire, in yielding our assent, to 
bear testimony that he to us has been a faith- 
ful and efficient minister, honest counsellor, 
and in times of distress, a kind and sympathiz- 
ing pastor; and our prayer is that he may 
yet be restored to health, and made a further 
instrument in extending the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. 

Resolved, That in the event of his restora- 
tion to health, and desire again to serve his 
Master in the ministerial work, we recommend 
him as an excellent and useful minister, as a 
man at home or abroad, easy of access, ami- 
able in disposition, and in a high degree com- 
panionable, his deportment being that of a 
gentleman and an humble Christian. 

Resolved, That Mr. W. Cummings be our 
commissioner; and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be laid before Presbytery as our deli- 
verance in the case. 

A. M. Stack, President. 

I. Garvin, Secretary. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Meeting of Presbyteries of New York—A Poet- 
Preacher — Episcopal Convention — Discus- 
sion and Action on the Rebellion—T heir 
Vistt to the Public Institutions— Confirmation 
of Paupers by Bishop Potter—Closing Ser- 
vices—NSomething Anent the Wise Men of the 
Eust—Bishop’s Pastoral Letter—Character- 
istics of the Body—Launch of the Ticonde- 
10oga— New Era in the Ceremony of Naming 
Ships— Weehawken Kindergartens—Amert- 
can Bible Suciety—Immense Work — Grants to 
Soldiers and Sailors—Seamens’ Libraries— 
Death of Commodore Hudson—His Funeral 
— Death of General James— Medical Volleges 
— Meeting of Synod. 

New York, October 21st, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—Nothing very important 
in the religious or ecclesiastical world has 


eccurred since my last. The First and 
Second Presbyteries of New York held 


their meetings last week. Dr. Rice, the 


Moderator, opened the sessions of the First, 
in Dr. Krebs’ church, on Monday evening, 
and after a brief session next day in the 
lecture-room of Dr. Potts’ church, they ad- 
journed, nothing but the usual routine 
business demanding attention. The Second 
Presbytery was opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. Alexander Jack, of Newburg, 
New York, from the text Heb. xi. 1. 
‘Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
It was a remarkable discourse, evincing 
much originality of thought, and a profu- 
sion of striking and apposite figurative il- 
lustrations. Mr. Jack seems to think in 
metaphor, and rhetorical gems gleam and 
sparkle all along his style; and yet he seems 
so unconscious of them, and they seem to 
come so unsought and spontaneously, that 
his composition does not appear ambitious. 
Nor is the impression made upon the hear- 
er, which is left by most florid preachers, 
that the thought is the mere string to hold 
the beads, and to be concealed by them. 
His similies always elucidate; and whilst 
they introduce his thoughts with a bright 
smile, they seem instantly to retire, like the 
reflection from the dew-drop, and leave the 
thought distinctly before the mind. Like 
Wadsworth, he is a poet preacher, with 
perhaps this advantage over that remarkable 
man, that he is more methodical, and hence, 
more easily remembered, and deals more 
with the « marrow of divinity.”” I am sorry 
to add that in manner Mr. Jack is almost 
as outre—(dare I say awkward?) as the dis- 
tinguished preacher of whom he reminded 
me. 
This Presbytery also adjourned by noon 
of Wednesday, having none but a few items 
of routine business. 

The Protestant Episcopal Convention 
continued to discuss the resolutions upon 
the state of the country, in a very earnest 
manner, until a late hour on Wednesday 
night, without completing a vote upon 
them. Various efforts were made to amend 
the resolutions of the Committee of Nine, 
by substituting papers more decisive in 
their tone; -but very little modification was 
effected; and the moderate and cautious 
report of the Committee was finally adopted 
at (I believe) the evening session of Thurs- 
day. On Thursday the Convention, by 
invitation, visited the various public insti- 
tutions under the care of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities and Correc- 
tions. Stmeon Draper, Chairman of the 
Commission, was their Cicerone, and es- 
corted the Bishops, other clergy and laity, 
to Belevue Hospital, and thence to the 
Islands, making the complete circuit of 
the prisons, almshouses, asylums, and other 
institutions. At the Almshouse, Bishop 
Potter ‘“‘confirmed” eleven of the pauper 
inmates. At the residence of the Warden 
of the Penitentiary refreshments were 
served to the reverend visitors, and other 
mewbers of the Convention, and addresses 
were made by Bishops Potter and Burgess, 
and Dr. Vinton and Mr. Draper.  Al- 
though the weather was not favourable, the 
visitors seemed to enjoy the excursion very 
much. The two General Assemblies of 
1856, it will be remembered, made a simi- 
lar excursion; Mr. Draper, if I remember 
aright, accompanying them. 

Ono Friday the Convention held their 
last session, (the fifteenth day,) and it was 
concluded with religious exercises and cere- 
monies of an imposing character. The 
Bishops and clergy, in their robes of office, 
assembled in the chancel, and with anthems 
by the choir, and the reading of appro- 
priate parts of the ritual, concluded the 
religious services. One reporter states, 
what I cannot vouch for, for I did not see 
it, that ‘“‘among the emblems on the altar 
was the golden basin, presented at Oxford, 
in 1850, to a delegation of American 
Bishops, and containing representations of 
the gifts of the wise men of the East to our 
Saviour in his cradle.” I did not see 
these representations, and know not what 
they are; but it indicates the march of 
mind (in some direction) if such ‘repre- 
sentations” on the altar are exhibited in 
New York in the sixty-second year of the 
nineteenth century. 

Bishop McIlvaine, at the conclusion of 
the services, read the Pastoral Address of 
the Bishops to the clergy and laity. It is 
a well conceived paper, and is largely occu- 
pied with remarks on the rebellion; and 
the rebukes it contains of fighting Bishops 
and clergy, and the tone it holds in regard 
to the Bible, are more decisively patriotic 
than the resolutions of the Convention. 

Upon the whole, the discussions and 
doings of this: body have been of a highly 
dignified and decorous character; and for 
the most part, command the respect of the 
Christian public. Decided friends of the 
government and the Union will, perhaps, 
regret that the Convention should so long 
hesitate to pronounce in favour of the 
struggle for nationality, and to pronounce 
more decisively; but few will attribute this 
to any lack of patriotism, but rather to an 
anxiety to preserve the cherished wnity of 
their Church, and to that restraint that 
High-churchism imposes upon the free ac- 
tion of the body. It is unreasonable to 
expect men, who so venerate the ‘tradi- 
tions of the fathers,’ and who make a 
merit of adherence to the ideas of the 
Elizabethan age, to fall fully and readily 
into the sympathies and the progress of the 
present. 

The only exception that men of more 
catholic views might take to the sayings 
and doings of this Triennial Convocation, is 
a certain grotesque arrogation, patent in 
several of the speeches, of exclusive claims 
to Church position and prerogative. Some 
of the speakers, in their estimate of ‘the 
great Episcopal Church,” seemed to forget 
that it is the smallest amongst the respect- 
able denominations of our country, and the 
one which, by reason of its peculiar aristo- 
cratic structure and pretensions, produces 
the smallest impression upon the masses of 
our people. We venerate and admire many 
of its great and godly men. A Chase, a 
McIlvaine, a Potter, a Catler, and many 
others, compare very favourably with lead- 
ing ministers of other denominations; but 
when we hear men talking as if the whole 
American Church was comprised in the 
pale of that respectable, but very small soci- 
ety, men of broad catholic views caa hardly 
repress a smile. 

Oa Thursday (16th) a new vessel-of-war 
was launched at our Navy Yard. The 


launch took place at three o'clock, P. 
M., and was a great success. The unfa- 
vourable weather prevented so large a 
crowd as sometimes attends ; but the event 
was witnessed by several thousands, of both 
sexes. I was on board of her at the time 
she glided into her destined element. The 
scene differed little from the launch of the 
Lackawana, which I described in a former 
letter. But I am happy to say that the 
gallant aod dignified Admiral Paulding had 
authorized a change in the ceremony of 
giving the name to the ship. Miss Catha- 
tine Offley, a very lovely young lady, per- 
formed this part of the ceremony. Just 
as the bow of the vessel reached the water, 
she broke over the ship’s head a bottle of 
American wine, exclaiming, “Thy name is 
TicONDEROGA; and may the God whorules 
the land and the sea bless thee for the de- 
fence of our country, and the cause of 
LIBERTY and RIGHT!” Thus, under the 
authority of Rear-Admiral Paulding, has 
been inaugurated a new era in regard to 
this matter, and we trust that henceforth 
the only living and true God, not NEPTUNE, 
nor any of the gods of the Greek and Ro- 
man mythology, will be recognized on such 
occasions. This ship is a beautiful model, 
nearly of the size and tonnage of the Lack- 
awana. 

The iron-clad steamer Weehawken is 
nearly completed, and will be launched 
early next week. 

The process of “drafting,” to fill up the 
quota of soldiers, is now in progress. The 
soldiers now drafted, I learn, are to be sent 
to fill up vacancies in the old regiments. 

The German system of education, called 
Kindergartens (children’s gardens), is gain- 
ing some favour in our city. A Mrs. Hal- 
lock has introduced one, in connection with 
her Seminary for young ladies, at 79 east 
Fifteenth street. It proposes to cultivate 
simultaneously the physical, mental, mecha- 
nical, and artistic faculties of early child- 
hood, by means of object-lessons, and of 
exercises for the hand and eye, adapting 
the lessons to individual character and apti- 
tude, and supplying employment. Oa Fri- 
days there are exhibitions of Calesthenio 
exercises, and the system is attracting some 
attention. 

At an extra meeting of the Managers of 
the American Bible Society, on the 16th 
inst., having special reference to applica- 
tions for books for the army and navy, 
37,263 volumes (chiefly Testaments, with 
some Bibles,) were granted for the use of 
soldiers in actual service, new levies, pa- 
roled prisoners, and the sick and wounded 
in hospitals; besides this, 1700 more were 
referred to auxiliary societies. The City 
Bible Society has kindly supplied me with 
Testaments and Bibles, to furnish to the sea- 
men who sail hence in our war vessels; and 
a large amount of the precious word is thus 
distributed. The amount of work done by 
the American Bible Society is truly aston- 
ishing In the month of September, there 
were printed at the Bible House 175,000 
volumes, making 6500 daily, or eleven vol- 
umes per minute of workiog time. Never 
before was there such a demand—never 
before was there such energy and activity. 
TheSeaman’s Friend Society has also author- 
ized me to draw upon them for a library for 
every ship of-war upon which I oan find a 
suitable and responsible person to act as 
librarian. A great work is doing in this 
way. 

Commodore William L. Hudson, United 
States Navy, was in our navy-yard on 
Wednesday, apparently in good health, and 
in fine spirits. He conducted worship in 
his family, according to his custom, that 
evening, retired to his bed at the usual 
hour, and in two hours thereafter was 
dead.” “‘He was a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith.”” He wasan 
ornament to the navy, both as an officer 
and man of science, and as a Christian. He 
was buried on Saturday with naval military 
honours, and the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of which he was a mem- 
ber. The pall-bearers were all officers of 
the navy in uniform. The marine band 
was in attendance; a battalion of marines 
was detailed for the military part of the 
pageant; and it was a solemnly impressive 
scene. He was buried at Greenwood, the 
public religious services having been con- 
ducted at St. Ann’s church, (Dr. Cutler’s) 
of which for more than thirty-one years he 
had been a member. Dr. Cutler, assisted 
by Bishop McIlvaine and Drs. Vinton and 
Johnston, conducted the service. Dr. Cut- 
ler preached the sermon, and Bishop 
Mellvaine, who was rector of the church at 
the time Mr. Hudson made a profession, 
made a very effective address. Being pre- 
sent, I send you a report of the most im- 
portant passages of Dr. Cutler’g address, 
for which I hope you will find room in 
your columns, as a just tribute to the merit 
and memory of a godly and gallant servant 
of our country. It will be remembered 
that Commodore Hudson commanded a ves- 
sel in the (Wilkes’) exploring expedition, 
and that he commanded the Niagara whilst 
laying the Atlantic telegraph cable. 

General James, inventor of the James’ 
projectile, was wounded at Sag-harbour 
last week, by the premature explosion of 
one of his own projectiles, and died of his 
wounds. 

The various medical colleges and schools 
of this city are opening their sessions. 
Three of them had their introductory lec- 
tures last night, viz. the University, lec- 
ture by Professor Gunning S. Bedford; the 


23d Street College of Physicians and Sur-. 


geons, by Professor Joseph M. Smith; and 
the 13th Street College, by Professor Wil- 
liam F. Holcom. 

The Synod of New York is to begin its 
sessions to-night in the Scotch church, and 
I shall inform you of what is of publio in- 
terest in its proceedings. 

NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH ORGANIZED. 


Messrs. Editors—On the 5th inst. a Pres- 
byterian church was organized in the valley 
of the Trempeleau, Wisconsin, by the Rev. 
J. G. Wells, assisted by the Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson. The new church is in a region 
before unoccupied by any Calvinistic body. 
It is in connection with the Presbytery of 
Chippewa, which, by the way, has room 
for energetic, self-denying young ministers 
—men who can endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Christ, and, looking to the glori- 
ous rewards of the future, are willing to 
share with us the present hardships of pio- 
neer work. The new church expects to 
commence the erection of a house of wor- 
ship this fall. S. J. 

For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION. 


Messrs. Editors—On the 16th inst. the 
Rev. O. O. McL2an was installed pastor of 
the Lewistown church, Pa. The Rev. S. 
Lawrence presided during the services, and 
proposed the constitutional questions. R. 
B. Moore preached the sermon, Dr. Clarke 
delivered the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. George Hiliott the charge to the peo- 
ple. Mr. McLean enters upon his new 
charge with the entire and hearty unanim- 
ity of his people, and with bright prospects 
for usefulness and success, R. B. Me 


October 25, 1862. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Manufacturing Archbishops’—The New Pri- 
mate—A Second Appointment—A Third 
Pending—The Premier, the Church and her 
Bondage—A Rumoured Heretical Bishop— 
American War-- Edward Miall and the Non- 
conformist — A Friend to the Northern Cause 
—Recent Battlee—A Coming Campaign in 
China—A Fleet for the Imperialists— Other 
Rebels besides the Taepings— Imperialism and 
Toleration— Missions at Amoy— English and 
United Presbyterians— Ministers the Chosen 
Almonersto Lancashire - Her Distress— Trade 
and Commerce—The Harvest— Continental 
Politics— The Emperor and Antonelli— Gari- 
baldi and his “ Appeal.” 


: Lonpon, October 3, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—** Manufacturing archbish- 
ops’—suoh, as is humourously said by the 
Daily Telegraph, has been the chief employ- 
ment of Lord Palmerston for the last fortnight. 
Multiplied wore the guesses and speculations 
as to who should succeed the late Archbishop 
Sumner, whose burial I described in my last. 
The issue is that the appointment has been 
offered to, and accepted by, Dr. Longley, 
Archbishop of York. He is not of thé “evan- 
gelical” school, although he bas sympathies 
therewith, and is, I believe, a wise and good 
man. The Bishop of Oxford, it is said, was 
for a time thought of, but I do not believe this, 
as he has been offensively vehement, and would 
not suit a position where repose, rather than 
restless energy, is wanted. Other bishops 
were spoken of, and Dr. Tait, Bishop of Lon- 
don, specially so. But as there were fwo archi- 
episcopal appointments in the Premier’s hand, 
he has offered that of York to the Bishop of 
London, and I presume he will accept it. 


Now comes a ¢hird appointment, (if Dr. Tait. 


leaves,) namely, to the Metropolitan See. 
There was a great noble once, Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, who held such potent sway for a 
time in the Wars of the Roses, as to be called 
“the King-maker.” Palmerston may well be 
called “Bishop-maker.” Fourteen appoint 
ments of that kind had fallen to him before 
those now made, or being made. To do him 
justice, and viewing matters from the stand- 
point of Protestantism, and publio fitness and 
adaptation to she present state of things, the 
appointments made by him, in the Queen’s 
name, have been commendable. But whata 
chain-bound Church is the English Establish- 
ment! How dear a price she pays for her 
status, and how surely (yet it may be slowly), 
and at last how suddenly will she, either from 
@ movement from within, or assault from with- 
out, or from both causes, collapse as a State 
institution. 


There are reports ourrent that one of the 


existing prelates has in hand a work, which 
will soon be published, and which, by ita ne- 
ology and negativism, its suggestive skepticism, 
and its challenging of old dogmas, will quite 
cast into the shade “Essaysand Reviews.” It 
is the Daily Telegraph (a defender of the 
Broad Churchmen, and a vehement opposer of 


the prosecution of Dr. Rowland Williams be- _ 


fore the Ecclesiastical Courts,) which puts 
forth this statement in prominent type, no 
later than yesterday. It adds that it is under- 
stood that the Bishop in question is deter- 
mined, at all hazards, even should he be com- 
pelled to resign his position in the Church, to 
publish the conclusions at which he has ar- 
rived. In casting my eye over English dio- 
ceses, | am not aware of any prelate who is 
likely to come forth in any such fashion. But 
a short period will put to the test the startling 
announcement just made. 

A “Protestant” demonstration has been 
lately made at Belfast, blaming the Irish go- 
vernment for allowing Popish processions on 
the one hand, and sternly putting down those 
of the Ulster Orangemen on the other. The 
‘‘Popish procession” was the demonstration 
made, without any political success, some 
months ago, by the prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church, on a Sabbath day—“‘ trades,” 
&c., marching through the streets to the future 
site of the new Catholic University. The 
“Protestants” at the Botanic Gardens, Bel- 
fast, also complained that Popish lawyers ob- 
tained almost entirely official appointments 
under the Crown. Dr. Cooke was une of the 
speakers, but he defended Lord Carlisle and 
the Irish government against abuse heaped on 
them. Much better had it been, had he not 
gone to the meeting at all. 
ters, as a body, are opposed to Orangeism and 
to Toryism. Lord Derby, it is believed, is 
ready, with D’Israeli, to haggle with the 
Popish party, and to frown on Italian inde 
pendence, if in office. Itis much to be lament- 
ed that disgraceful riots occurred at Belfast 
immediately after the “demonstration.” These 
riots, however, were begun by the Romish 
population. No lives were lost. 

The news from America agitates the public 
mind. Many have friends and relatives in- 
volved in the awful strife, and they tremble 

Mr. Edward Miall, editor of the Noncon- 
JSormist, and in point of style, as well as in 
philosophic calmness and penetration, one of 
the very ablest of our public writers, has 
always been the friend of the Northern 
States, especially because that the hope of 
freedom for the slaves, near or remote, could 
only be cherished in connection with them. 
Last week, when the disastrous retreat of 
Pope’s army was reported, Mr. Miall wrote 
thus:—“ Now, that the Confederates are mas- 
ters of the situation, British sympathies with 


the South begin to grow cool and apprehen- 


sive. They had no objection to the indepen- 
dence of the slave states, but what if they 
should become the preponderating power in 
America? In place of the industrial and 
improving, though blustering North, is rising 
up into view a huge military organization, 
perfect in all its parts—a great war machine— 
too much in harmony with the social condi- 
tion of the South again to be broKen up. In 
face of this portentous phenomenon—a huge 
military power, which finds in slavery a sup- 
port rather than a weakness, which is turning 
into a preetorian legion those ‘mean whites’ 
who have heretofore cumbered the ground— 
there may well be a reaction against the 
South; for we have now confronting us that 
same spirit, clothed with new life, and with a 
more resolute purpose, which has ever been 
the mainspring of American insolence and 
oppression. In place of that pacific, cotton- 
growing community, which was to enjoy per- 
petual amity and commerce with Great Britain, 
and quietly and gradually extinguish their 
‘domestic institution,’ there has risen up & 
warlike rece, to whom labour is a dishonour, 
with an aristocracy to lead them.” 

Mr. Miall goes on to express his conviction, 
that if (supposing a success) the South would 
stop short of demanding a complete guaranty 
of slavery as it is, and room for its unlimited 
‘extension—which could be best secured by 
reconstructing the Union with the Southern 
planters as the ruling class—that at all events 


the South would require the re enactment of -« 


fugitive-slave laws, ample room for slavery 
expansion in the territories, and perfect 
and perpetual immunity to its domestic insti- 
tation. 

The Nonconformist editor thus concludes 
his able article:—‘‘ As soon as Eoglishmen 
have recovered from their admiration of the 
daring, energy, and success of the Confeder- 
ates, it is to be hoped that they will consider 


what Southern success now involves. It bas — 


been suggested in some quarters that the 
independence of the Confederates should at 
once be recognized by Eogland. But before 
that step is taken, it is necessary we should 
know what is to be the aim and extent of the 
slaveholding Confederacy. If England inter- 
pose at all at present, surely her policy should 
be dictated by motives of humanity, and broad 
principles of policy. Our Federal brethron 
have bitterly expiated their faulte. They 
have, after all, been more sinned against than 
sinning. Their rulers have proved equally 
incompetent and arbitrary. Their very indus- 
trial virtues and free constitution have been 
the greatest drawbacks to military success, 
Their pride has been humbled. It becomes 
us now to remember their virtues rather than 
their failings, and to reflect that those institu- 


tions, which for nearly a century made their 


country the home of freedom, and enabled 
them to advance in wealth and civilization 
beyond any parallel in the history of the 


The Ulster minis- - 
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- probable result of such a retirement would be 


' §ng this Bicentenary year, to raise a sum suf- 


' States. The general trade of the country has 


bamen race, are in danger of being crushed 
beneath the foot of s warlike, slavebofding 
oligarchy. If this new power is to overshadow 
the American continent, and rear on the other 
side of the Atlantic a coloseal empire, which 
will combine and perpetuate the woret fea- 
tures of military despotiems, and stamp with 
solemn legal sanction the dogma that the 
coloured race bave no rights beyond those of 
the brate creation, the late United States 
would reverse her former history, and sooner 
or later England will come into collision with 
the Frankenstein, which her short sighted 
sympathies have so much contributed to cre- 
ate.” 

A “correspondent” of the Nonconformist, 
writing from New York, September 8th, is 
severe on the government, but notices the 
remarkable fact that ‘four handred thousand 
men have volunteered, in spite of disastrous 
management.” He also says that the re- 
appointment of General McClellan “is gener- 
ally viewed with eatiefaction—certain it is, 
bis soldiers believe inhim.” He concludes a 
long letter thus:—“S» far there is no appear- 
ance of flagging on the part of the North. 
Here and there one meets a disgusted and 
disheartened citizen, who says, ‘The North 
had better give it up;’ but the great majority 
of the people, especially out of the large 
cities, appear to consider the suppression of 
the rebellion as a matter of course, and only 
® question of time.” 

Since the above, have come the tidings of 
MoOlellan’s successes, though at such a fear- 
fal cost, and the driving of the Confederates 
out of Maryland. But we are left in painful 
suspense as to whether another dreadful battle 
has not been fought, and know not ite issue. 

A coming campaign in Ohina against the 
Taeping “‘rebele” seems certain, and under 
extraordinary circumstances—namely, that 
England and France are joining their forces 
in order to help the Imperial government. 
The French Moniteur d’ l’ Armée states that 
Prince Keing, in connection with the Allies, 
has agreed on his plan of operations. The 
Imperial troops have been making unavailing 


efforts to capturé Nankin. They occupy an | 


entrenched camp around the city, and remain 
inactive until the English and French troops 
join them in October, by which time it is ex- 
pected two regiments of Sepoys shall have 
arrived in Indie. A fleet of screw gunboats 
are being got ready in our own British dock- 
yards, under the auspices of a dashing and 
able naval officer, Captain Gerrard Osborne, 
two of which “have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Chinese government by the Admi- 
ralty,” the remainder to be purchased by Mr. 
Lay, an English agent of the Imperial court. 
An experienced missionary, the Rev. Griffith 
John, remarks, “Will the rebels scatter, and 
rebeldom come to nought?” This is not likely. 
Their safety and prosperity depend upon a 
course that shall put them at a safe distance 
from our shot and shell, and where they will 
be able to prosecute their aggressive policy 
without fear of foreign intervention. The 


the extension of their operations into the pro- 
vinces of Kiangsi, Fuhkien, and Canton. Ji 
will only protracit the struggle that must goon 
till there is a change of dynasty. 

It appears that there are two other rebel- 
lions raging in the interior; one in Si Chwan, 
the largest province in the empire, occupied 
by many hundred thousand of armed men; 
and another in the province of Hio-peh, which 
is overrun by the “Honan Filchers,” com- 
pared with whom the Taepings are‘ “ very 
angels.” These insurgents all hate the Tar- 
tar government, and their cruelties are terrible, 
almost beyond precedent. The Taepings seem 
rather iconoclasts than builders up, and 
that in two senses: they destroy idols and 
idol temples, and they pull down Tartar 
power, but neither as to a pure religion, 
or a sound policy, is there any appearance 
of proof that they have the wish, or at least 
the power, of reconstruction. It is hard for 
European powers to stand by and see count- 
less thousands of men, women, and children, 
ruthlessly slaughtered; and as they seemed to 
threaten Shanghai, and our other ports of 
commerce, we can hardly wonder that such 
places and ports should be defended. But 
are France, England, and America, to absorb, 
and annex to their colonial systems, any por- 
tion of China? Certainly the ancient dynasty 
is corrupt to the core. Prince Keing, indeed, 
seems a reformer; but the old Mandarin race 
are showing their insolent hatred, and in 
Kianso have posted up placards denouncing 
England, and explaining our recent proceed- 
ings against the rebels as an atonement to the 
Imperial government for our past offences in 
the North! 

But this is not all. In Pekin, while the 
Roman Catholic priests are allowed to carry 
on their work boldly and openly, without any 
daring to make them afraid, the Protestant 
religion is prohibited. Dr. Lockhart, a medi- 
cal missionary, is permitted to reside there, 
and to heal the sick, but not to preach the 
gospel. And in some of the provinces, mis- 
sionary operations are put down, chapels 
levelled with the ground, and the houses of 
converts broken into, and their property con- 
fiscated, without the slightest interference of 
the central government or the local Manda- 

Meanwhile, in other parts of China, chiefly 
at Amoy and Canton, missionary work is 
carried on with encouraging success. The 
English Presbyterian Mission, originated by 
the Rev. William Burns, (the friend of Robert 
McCheyne, ) has been especially owned of God. 
One of the missionaries died some years ago, 
a man of remarkable piety and devotedness, 
as well as talent. He had left bright pros- 
pects, in the worldly sense, behind him in 
going to China; but he never wavered, and ere 
he went forth, he made a disposal by will of a 
handsome hereditary estate, the interest of 
which, at this day, is helping to succour and 
sustain missions in China. 

The English Presbyterians are seeking, dur- 


a 


ficient to endow their Theological Callege in 
London. The United Presbyterians have one 
church built, another in progress, and a third 
about to be erected, in and around the me- 
tropolis. A union between them and the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians will, I presume, be ulti- 
mately effected, but not immediately. Mean- 
while, there is a kindly interchange of good 
offices. 

Large sums continue to be subscribed for 
the distress in Lancasbire, and the ministers 
of religion there are made, by many Christians 
at a distance, the almoners. There have been 
large arrivals, within the last week, of cotton 
from India—more than 300,000 bales. Mr. 
Laing, late India Finance Minister, is not san- 
guine of.an abundant supply from India as long 
asthe Indian local government is not allowed to 
carry out its plans as to land sales, &c., but is 
controlled and thwarted by the Secretary of 
State for India. The supply of cotton from 
Egypt will be, this year, larger than ever 
before. But unless the rebellion in the South- 
ern States is suppressed, or (which is not ex- 
pected) peace be made by a conciliatory move- 
ment or yielding’on the part of the North, the 
merchants of Liverpool and Manchester, and 
the cottén-spinners, calculate on a winter of 
severe hardship to the masses of Lancashire. 
Other parts of the country are comparatively 
prosperous. Orders, also, in larger numbers 
than were expected, come from the United 


taken a rebound towards the old prosperous 
standard, and for peace, plenty, and, thank 
God!—amid much crime and sin—the progress 
of Christ’s kingdom, in many of its depart- 
ments, we have cause for unfeigned thankful- 
ness. By reason of fine weather, after a*wet 
summer, the “‘ poor man’s harvest” is the best, 
and bread is cheap, and will be during the 
coming winter, and for the whole period 
elapsing before August, 1863. 

Continental politics are in a strange con- 
dition. The French Emperor answers the 
reproaches heaped upon him for his long 
silence, and for his refusal to bring away the | 
French garrison from Rome, by the publication 
of fresh propositions made to Cardinal Anto- 
nelli in the early part of the summer, pointing 
out a way of solving the vexed question, which 


as appears from the published despatches, the 
Cardinal, in the name of the Pope, absolutely 
refuses the Imperial compromise. This is an 


but he is no friend to real Italian independence, 
and hes a creature in Turin, in the person of 
Retassi, Prime Minister, whose lieutenants 
hunted down Garibaldi a few weeks ago. 
That hero lies wounded in the hospital on the 
island of Spezzia, has received showers of sym- 
pathetic tokens from England, (an English 
surgeon, of great skill, specially despatched, 
among the rest,) and now he publishes an 
appeal to the British péople, in which, while 
expressing his gratitude, he urges them to 
unite with the French nation in urging on the 
liberation of his country, and the possession by 
the people of Rome as their capital, in spite of 
the Genius of Evil,” Louis Napoleon, to wit. 
A general amnesty is likely to be pro- 
claimed in favour of all who took part in the 
recent Garibaldian attempt, including the die- 
interested man himself. No doubt, but good 
will come even from his failure. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the following additional 
hospital stores up to October 11th, inclusive: 


Philadelphia, Pa.—1 box from Landreth 
Mission Sabbath-school, per John A. Neff. 
Ninety dollars’ worth of valuable medicines 
from Powers & Weightman. 1 box and 4 
barrels from Miss E. J. P. Shields. 1 parcel 
of books from Union M. E.Church. 1 bundle 
of tracts, newspapers, &c., from Miss Pomeroy. 
1 do. from Miss Dougherty. 1 dozen pure 

rt wine from Mr. Bolton, per Rev. R. J 

arvin. 

Holmesburg, Pa.—l box from Baptist 
church. 1 bundle of clothing, &c., from 
Emmanuel P. E. Church. 

from 

Ringtown, Schuylkill county, Pa.— 
2 boxes. 

Camptown, Bradford county, Pa.—1 box 
per Rev. D. Cook. 

Boston, Mass.—4 boxes and 2 barrels from 
Army Com. Y. M. C. A. ; 

Newry, Blair county, Pa.—2 kegs of pickles 
and 1 box of stores from Ladies’ Aid. 

West Chester, Pa.—l box from Chester 
County Central Aid. 

Duncansville, Pa-—1 box from ladies. 

Buffalo, Perry county, Pa.—1 box from Aid 
Society. 

Unknown.—1 barrel. 

The need of stores is very great in all 
directions, and it will be much greater 
when a battle takes place, which is quite a 
probable event. Come to the rescue! 

Direct all stores to | 

H. Stuart, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 
No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 


Cash Acknowledgments by the Christian Com- 
mission—Joseph Patterson, Treasurer. 
Mechanics’ Bank, Philadelphia, -- $150.00 
Army Committee of the Boston Young 

Men’s Christian Association, Joseph 


Story, Treasurer, . > 100.00 
West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 

per Wilfred Hall, . 90.10 
Hon. B. F. Manierre, late Treasurer 

Christian Commission, New York, 43.50 
E. E. Kingsbury, Booneville, N. 3.00 
Miss E. F. Pattison, Holmesburg, 1.00 
A Lady, Lancaster, Pa., ; 1.00 


Amount previously acknowledged, ; 10,612.95 


$11,015.55 
For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF GENESEE RIVER. 


This body met at North Sparta, New York, 
on the 14th inst. There was an unusually 
good attendance of members, both ministers 
and ruling elders. The session was brief and 
entirely harmonious. The business was trans- 
acted with dispatch, decently and in order; 
and the hospitality enjoyed at the hands of 
our kind and large-hearted entertainers was 
all that could be asked. 

The Rev. J. E. Nassau was chosen Mod- 
erator, and the?Rev. J. M. Harlow, Temporar 
Clerk. The pastoral relation of the Rev. J. y 
Carrell to the church of Groveland was, upon 
his request and their concurrence, dissolved, 
and he was dismissed to unite with the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. Provision yas 
made for the installation of the Rev. Charles 
Ray as pastor of the church at Wyoming, on 
the 30th inst. The Rev. W. D. McKinley, of 
Tuscarora, and ruling elder C. Shepherd, of 
Geneseo, were nominated as principal Com- 
missioners to the next General Assembly. 
Appropriate resolutions were passed in rela- 
tion to the death of two venerable and promi- 
nent ruling elders—David Thayer, of Oakland, 
and Job Sherman, of Wyoming. The Rev. 
Dr. Ward, President of the Board of Trustees 
of Geneseo Academy, announced that the Rev. 
John Jones, lately of Wyoming, had been 
unanimously chosen to the Principalship of 
this Synodical Institution, whereupon the 
Rev. Charles Ray, late Principal of the 
Academy, moved the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


great satisfaction that the Board of Trustees 


and hope that our brother will see his way 
clear to accept the position, and would com- 
mend the Institution to the continued patron- 
age of parents in our churches, with the full 
confidence that the interests of our beloved 
youth will be promoted by receiving their 
education under the care of Mr. Jones. 

The consideration of the Revised Book of 
Discipline was postponed until the spring 
meeting; and Warsaw was chosen as the place 
for holding the next stated meeting. 

Sratep CLERK. 


PRESBYTERY OF WASHINGTON. 


At its late meeting in Claysville, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Presbytery of Washington adopted 
the following standing rules, in relation to 
the reception and licensing of candidates, and 
in regard to receiving beneficiaries, viz: 

lst. Presbytery will henceforth require of 
each candidate for the ministry, as a condition 
of entering upon trial for licensure, a diploma 
from some accredited College. Any excep- 
tion to this rule shall be founded upon special 
reasons. 

2d. Inasmuch as the practice, which has of 
late prevailed, of licensing candidates to preach 
at the end of the second year of their theologi- 
cal course, is attended with great evils, the 
Presbytery being manifestly without any ade- 

uate basis of judgment as to their qualifica- 
tions at this immature stage of their studies, 
and they themselves being subjected thereby 
to hindrances and temptations to neglect for 
the remainder of their course, therefore Pres- 
bytery will not ordinarily license candidates 
until they shall have completed the regular 
course of studies, as prescribed in our Theolo- 
gical Seminaries. 

3d. In the reception and care of the benefi- 
ciaries of the Board of Education, Presbytery 
will be guided by the rules adopted by the 
Board and sanctioned by the General Assem- 
bly. Avex. McCarre.t, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle held its fall 
meeting at Bedford, and was opened with a 
sermon by the Rav. I. N. Hays, from Luke 
xxiv. 49. The attendance was small, and but 
little business of importance transacted, though 
the meeting was a delightful one. The ses- 
sions of Presbytery were interspersed with 
appropriate religious services. 
versation on the state of religid® revealed a 
degree of liberality among the people perhaps 
never before surpassed. Our contributions to 
the various Boards of the Church having been 
equal to, if not larger, than those of former 
years, and in addition to these, liberal dona- 
tions have been made for the relief of our sick 
and wounded soldiers. Im this we may mark 
one good effect of this dreadful war—is is en- 
larging the liberality of God’s people. The 
other evidences of our spirituality are not so 
encouraging, though we have still had some 
precious tokens of the presence and power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Presbytery dissolved the pastoral relation 
existing between the Rev. James S. H. Hen- 
derson and the church of Big Spring. 

A resolution was passed, earnestly calling 
upon the churches to observe the last Thurs- 
day of February as a day of prayer for col- 
leges, and also urging them to take up collec- 
tions for the cause of education on that day. 

The following supplies were appointed for 
the church of Big Spring:—Second Sabbath 
in November, Rev. Sohe R. Agnew; fourth 


could have secured the dignity of the Pope, and 
with it the dignity and liberty of Italy. Bat, 


Sabbath, Rev. Samuel Fulton; second Sabbath 
in December, Rev. W. H. Dinsmore; fourth 


‘artful dodge” on the part of Napoleon 


Resolved, That Presbytery has heard with. 


have elected the Rev. John Jones as Principal, 


he free con- | 


bath in January, Rev. Samuel Fulton; second 
Sabbath in February, Rev. J. O. Proctor; 
second Sabbath in March, Rev. David Grier; 
fourth Sabbath, Rev. Samuel Fulton; first 
Sabbath in April, Rev. Joho R. Agnew. 
Presbytery adjourned, to meet at the call of 
the Moderator a sessions of the <4 
nod of Baltimore, at Harrisburg. W. T. B. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The Presbytery of Huntington met in the 
East Kishacoquillas church on the 7th inst. 
The opening sermon was preached by the 
Rev. O. O. McLean, from Zech. xiv. 7. Mr. 
McLean was afterwards received as a member 
from the Presbytery of Cedar. Mr. Oscar A. 
Hills was also received as a licentiate under 
our care, from the Presbytery of Crawfords- 
ville. 

Calls were put into the hands of brethren 
as follows:—O. O. McLean, a call from the 
church of Lewistown; Oscar A. Ilills, a call 
from Spruce Creek; William M. Burchfield, a 
call from Fruit Hill; and J. A. Patterson, a 
call from Lick Run. These calls were accept- 
ed by the brethren, and committees appointed 
to attend to their installation, if the way be 
found clear. 

The usual missionary sermon was preached 
by the Rev. G. W. Zahnizer, from Prov. iii. 27. 

It was unanimously 

Resolved, That Presbytery heartily approve 
of the establishment, under the direction of 
the General Assembly, of a permanent fund 
for the support of disabled ministers, their 
wives and children; and that although the 
present system of annual contributions may 
be adequate to supply the present need, yet 
they deem it insufficient to accomplish full 
the ultimate purpose of this important branc 
of Christian benevolence. 

After a largely attended, a well entertained 
and pleasant meeting, Presbytery adjourned, 
to meet at Spruce Creek, on the fourth Tues- 
day of November.  B. 


WAR NEWS. 


The news of the week chiefly relate to 
skirmishes and guerilla raids. As to the 
movements of troops in the principal armies, 
nothing very decisive has occurred. 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


Headquarters Army of Potomac, Thursday 
Evening, October 16.—An important reconois- 
sance was made to-day, by a portion of the 
army of the Potomac, in the direction of 
Winchester. The division of General ILan- 
cock (late Gen. Richardson) left Harper’s 
Ferry at an early hour this morning, taking 
the road to Charlestown. Three miles from 
Bolivar they came upon the enemies’ outer 
pickets, which retired as our troops advanced, 
until within one and a half miles of Charles- 
town, when they formed in line of battle, 
with dismounted skirmishers thrown to the 
front—they having no infantry. They cov- 
ered the approaches to Charlestown by two 
pieces of artillery on the left and upon the 
right of the turnpike, with the view of dis- 
puting our occupation of the town. A bat- 
tery was svon brought into position, and 
opened with shell ani solid shot, which was 
promptly replied to by the five rebel pieces 
already in position. Tae engagement, which 
was carried on wholly by artillery, lasted 
two hours, when the rebels fell back to the 
hills beyond the town. Our loss was one man 
killed and eight wonnded. 

Captain Smith, of the Richmond artillery, 
and eight men were wounded and taken 
prisoners, which is the only loss the enemy 
are known to have sustained. The troops 
under General Hancock entered Charlestown 
about 12 o’clock, and occupied it, the enemy 
leaving in our hands over one hundred who 
were wounded at the battle of Antietam. At 
four o’clock the infantry formed in line of 
battle, on the right and left of the road leading 
to Bunker Hill, when they advanced, driving 
the enemy from the hills, and at dark occupy- 
ing a position two miles beyond the town. In- 
formation ascertained to-day shows that the 
main body of the rebel army Occapy a position 
extending from Bunker Hill to the Shenan- 
doah. General McClellan arrived at Charles- 
town at two o’clock, where he remains during 
the night. But very little Union feeling was 
shown by the people of Charlestown upon its 
occupation by our troops. 


Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
October 18.—The troops under Generals Han- 
cock and Humphreys, who left on Thursday 
morning to make a reconnoisance in the direc- 
tion of Winchester, returned after arriving at 
Smithfield, five miles from Bunker Hill. None 
of the enemy interfered with the return of 
General Hancock’s command. With General 
Humphrey’s command it was different. They 
followed him with cavalry and artillery within 
a short distance of Shepherdstown, and opened 
with the latter whenever they could get within 
range. Our loss was | killed and 6 wounded. 
The troops safely recrossed at Shepherdstown 
ford last evening, bringing with them a num- 
ber of prisoners. The rebel wounded, num- 
bering 100, left at Charlestown, were brought 
within our lines yesterday forenoon, where 
they will be paroled. The rebels had between 
40 and 50 killed and wounded on Thursday, 
whilst disputing the advance of General Hum- 
phrey’s troops. 

Washington, October 19.—General Stahl 
started on a reconnoisance to Aldie and its 
vicinity on Wednesday, returning on Friday 
evening. Ie captured about 100 prisoners on 
the way, and drove a party of the enemy 
through Thoroughfare Gap on Thursday, hav- 
ing encamped at White Plains on Wednesday 
night. A train of five wagons, loaded with 
provisions and forage, sent from Centreville 
to General Stahl, was captured near New 
Market by a party of North Carolina cavalry, 
on Thursday. 

Headquarters Army of the Potomac, Tuesday 
Evening, October 21.—An expedition started 
from General Slocum’s command this morn- 
ing, for the purpose of intercepting and cap- 
turing a force of rebel cavalry, under Captain 
Dug, who were foraging near Lovettsville, 
Loudon county, Virginia. It was in every 
respect successful, but the details are not 
known. We took 32 prisoners, among whom 
was the captain, and killed 15 of the enemy. 
Our loss was one man killed and four wounded. 
It was an independent company, raised by 
Captain Dug in Loudon county. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Captain S. W. Godon, commanding the 
South Atlantic blockading squadron, reports 
to the Secretary of the Navy, under date of 
Ostober 13th inst., from Port Royal harbour, 
that, on the 5th inst., the rebel fort at St. 
John’s Bluff, with its guns and munitions of 
war, was captured by the co-operating Union 
force in that quarter—naval, under Captain 
Stedman; army, under Brigadier General John 
Brannan. Also, that a joint expedition was 
sent up the St. John’s river as far as Lake 
Beresford, (a distance of 230 miles,) consist- 
ing of the United States steamer E. B. Hale, 
Lieutenant Commanding Snell, and the armed 
steamer Darlington, having on Board com- 
pany KE, 47th Pennsylvania volunteers, all 
under the command of Lieutenant Commander 
Williams, of the Paul Jones. ‘This force suc- 
ceeded in capturing the: rebel steamer Go- 
vernor Milton, one of the best boats on the 
river, which had been engaged in transporting 
guns to the battery. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisvillle, Oct. 19—Midnight.—The rebel, 
John Morgan, left Lexington with his forces, 
yesterday evening, passing through Versailles, 
thence through Lawrenceburg at daylight, and 
was at Bloomfield at two o’clock this after- 
noon. General Dumont is in pursuit. There 
has been no fight between Dumont and Mor- 


an. 
r The rebels at Cox’s creek captured Captain 
T. B. Lewis, Postmaster of General Wood’s 
division, with all his mails, containing nearly 
a thousand letters, which the rebels took, and 
then destroyed all the letters. 

Louisville, Oct. 26.—In the recent rebel 
raid upon Lexington we killed from five to 
ten rebels and wounded fifteen, among whom 
was Major Samuel Morgan, of Nashville, a 
cousin of the notorious John. The Major is 
shot through the neck, aud will die from the 
effects of the wound. We also captured and 

arolled one hundred and eighty rebels. 
ohn Morgan left Liwrenceburg yesterday 
morning with about 120) men, closely pur- 
sued by Gen. Dumont’s forces, which cap- 


tured from 50 to 100 of them. At3 o’clock 


this morning three or four hundred of Mor- 
gan’s men, at Cox’s creek, six and a half 
miles this side of Bardstown, captured and 
burned a Federal train of eighty wagons, 
fifty-one of which were loaded. They carried 
off the wagons and those having charge of 
the train, except Lieut. Barr, of the 24th 
Ohio, who was in command, andescaped. The 
wagons belonged to Wood’s division, thirty 
being empty, and coming towards Louisville. 
Morgan then went towards Bardstown, and at 
about daylight captured another Federal train 
—the number of the waguns is not known— 
two miles from Bardstown. Thence Morgan 
went to Boston, with the supposed intention 
to burn the railroad bridge there. The rebels 


shot Thomas Marlow, of Nelson county, Ken- 
tucky, after capturing him. Genera! Dumont 


Sabbath, Rev. Samuel Fulton; second Sab- | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


was near Lawrenceburg yesterday aftcrnoon, 
in pursuit of these rebels, and only forty 
minutes’ travel in their rear. Nothing has 
been heard from Buell or Bragg’s forces. 


. TENNESSEE. 
Cairo, October 20.—No news has been re- 
ceived from Commerce to-day. The steamer 
Pike, which arrived to-night, reports having 


points between Smithland and Caseyville. 
2000 rebels are reported back of the latter 
place, and were only prevented from taking 
possession of the town by the presence of two 
gunboats. The steamer Hazel Dell struck a 
snag yesterday, and was sunk on Smithland 
bar. The steamer Eugene, from Memphis, 
brought one regiment, with a battery, to 
Island No. 21, where she landed to punish the 
rebels who fired into the steamers Dickey and 
Continental on Friday. They have instruc- 
tions from General Sherman to destroy every- 
thing in the neighbourhood. Twenty seces- 
sion families have been banished from Mem- 
phis, in punishment for the guerilla outrages 


on the river. 
MISSOURI. 

Cairo, Ill., Oct. 18.—Captain Sperry, com- 
manding at Bird’s Puint, has just returned 
from a scouting expedition. He reports. the 
rebels to be very active in Mississippi county, 
Missouri, and that the secession inhabitants of 
the surrounding neighbourhood are flocking 
into the rebel camp at Little River Ferry, 
twenty miles from New Madrid, in large num- 
bers. The rebel force in that vicinity is from 
1000 to 1500. Rebel horsemen are scouring 
the country, stealing horses, and plundering 
private citizens. 

Hudson, Mo., Oct. 20.—Major Woodford, of 
the 10th Missouri Militia, attacked a band of 
guerillas on the Auxovis river, dispersing 
them, killing and wounding several, capturing 
arms, ammunition, blankets, and horses. The 
large rebel camp in the vicinity of Portland 
was broken up. Major Gales, of Adair county, 
reports that Captains Burr and Smith came 
suddenly upon Dennis’s band of thieves, kill- 
ing and wounding some twenty, and capturing 
elevea prisoners, and twenty horses, arms,‘ &c. 
General Guitar has captured several guerilla 
leaders near Columbia, Boone county. 


FLORIDA. 


New York, October 19.—A letter from Jack- 
sonville, Florida, states, that on the arrival 
there of General Brannan, on the 6th instant, 
the town was found nearly deserted. It was 
occupied by the 7th Connegticut regiment. 
The rebel steamer Governor Milton was 
captured by an expedition up the river. 
The’ guns and ammunition captured at the 
taking of the river batteries, and also a large 
number of contrabands, who fled to our lines, 
had been sent to Hilton Head. General Bran- 
nan and his force had also returned, the gun- 
boats being depended on to keep possession of 


the river. 
ARKANSAS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20.—General Schofield, 
with his advance, has reached Elkhorn Tav- 
ern, in Arkansas, and established his head- 
quarters there. Telegraphic communication 
is complete from General Curtis’s headquarters 
to Elkhorn Tavern. General Schofield sends 
intelligence that the enemy are making for the 
Boston mountains. Generals Steele and Oster- 


_ hause, with their divisions, are at Pilot Knob, 


advancing against the enemy under McBride, 
Stein, and Parsons. 

In a skirmish on the llth inst., twelve 
miles west of Helena, the National troops 
captured the Lieutenant-Coloael of the 21st 
Texas regiment, and twelve privates. The 
enemy’s further loss is unknown. Major 


and we had four killed, six wounded, and 
fourteen missing. 


KANSAS. 


Kansas City, October 18.—Reliable inf»rma- 
tion states that Quantrelle, with 200 men, 
made a raid on Shawneetown, Kansas, last 
night, burning the greater portion of the 
town, killing nine citizens, and running off 
all the horses he could find. He passed Little 
Santa Fe, Missouri, last evening, about seven 
o’clock, on his way to Kansas, returning from 
the same direction at five o’clock this morn- 
ing. Considerable excitement prevails here. 


MINNESOTA INDIANS. 


Colonel Sibley’s force succeeded in surround- 
ing these murdering savages, when they, find- 
ing no hope of escape, secreted their arms and 
sent in a messenger to Culonel Sibley, pro- 
testing their entire innocence of the outrages. 
They claimed to be a band of friendly Indians, 
who had captured the white prisoners from 
the ‘bad Indians,” and were anxious to give 
them up. Colonel Sibley agreed to treat with 
them, and thus got them all, Indians and cap- 
tive whites, into his power. He then told the 
Indians that he hoped that their story was 
true, but he should have to give them all a 
trial, so that he might punish all the bad In- 
dians among them. The Indians, about six 
hundred in number, were then surrounded, 
and a court-martial organized at once—the 
rescued white captives being used as witness- 
es. The trial is holding at Big Lake, above 
St. Peters. Fourteen Indians have already 
been tried, and thirteen convicted. The four- 
teenth, a chief, named Red Eye, was not con- 
victed, the captive women testifying that he 
was opposed to the atrocities perpetrated en 
the captives. Hight of the convicted Indians 
have been hung, and Colonel Sibley seems 
determined to give stern justice to the mur- 
derers. The people of Upper Minnesota are 
greatly excited, and swear that, if the govern- 
ment does not exact a terrible vengeance for 
the atrocities practised, they will themselves 


tire Indian race. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Noquarter to Yankees,” 
isnota very popular doctrine in or out of the rebel 
army. Intelligent rebel prisoners and citizens 
with whom I[ haveconversed, ayree that therais- 
ing of the “black flag” would prove detrimental 
to the cause of the South. This pirate policy, 
I am told by good authority, is opposed by the 
majority of the rebel chieftains. General Lee 
stated that it would make “‘desertions in the 
army a daily occurrence.” General Jackson 
is said to have remarked that, ‘To fight under 
the Confederate flag was the highest honour 
that could be conferred upon a Southerner. 
So long as it waved, he would fight to the 
death in supporting it; but he would never 
lead the victorious armies of the South against 
the enemy, with a black flag at the head of his 
columns.” The assembled Congress of traitors 
at Richmond will not find their murderous 
‘‘black flag” scheme very popular with the 
fighting stock of rebeldom. Soldiers, as a 
general thing, don’t much fancy the idea of 
having their throats cut, or brains blown out, 
whenever they may be so unfortunate as to be 
taken prisoners. | 

Tae Norrotxk Navy Yarv.—The Norfolk 
Navy Yard was not, as has been thought, 
an entirely barren capture. Four hundred 
tons of copper, worth twenty-three cents a 
pound, have béen brought thence to Washing- 
ton; five thousand fathoms of chain, and 
fifty or sixty fine water-tanks, were also found 
there. Little but the walls remain. 

The Louisville Journal says:—“ A gentle- 
man who was at the Perryville battle has 
handed us half a dozen rifle ball cartridges 
taken from the pocket of a dead rebel. The 
are nearly or quite as heavy as the Minie ball, 
and the paper wrapping them bears the name 
of the firm “E. & A. Ludlow, Birmingham.” 
Thus the British are supplying the rebels with 
the means of keeping up the rebellion. They 
are acting as our enemies, and they have acted 
thus from the first. They profess to deprecate 
the war as injurious to the great interests of 
the civilized world, and at the same time they 
know that if they had not interfered to sustain 
it on the part of the South, the United States 
government would have closed it uy thorough- 
ly nearly a year ago.” 


Ecclesiastical Arecord. 


The post office address of the Rev. J. Bailie 
Adams is changed from May’s Landing, 
New Jersey, to Pleasant, Switzerland county, 
Indiana. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. P. 
Safford, D.D., is changed from Piqua, Ohio, 
to New Albany, Indiana. 

The address of the Rev. John Jones, late of 
Wyoming, New York, is changed to Geneseo, 
Livingston county, New York, where corres- 
pondents will hereafter please address him. 

Tue Rev. Professor Jacob Cooper, of Centre 
College, has temporarily accepted the chap- 
laincy of the 3d Kentucky infantry. 

The Rev. S S. Shriver has received a unani- 
mous call to become pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Hightstown, New Jersey. 

Joseph Milliken was licensed to preach the 
gospel at a late meeting of the Presbytery of 
Oxford. 

Mr. S. C. Kerr has received a call from the 
church at Harrison, Ohio. 

The Rev. Dr. C. B. Davidson has been re- 
ceived into the Presbytery of New Albany, 


from the Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. 


Davidson is a son of the late Rev. A. B. Da- 
vidson, of Lexington, Virginia, and has been 
& popular preacher in the Methodist Church. 

The post office address of the Rev. G. W. 
Newell has been changed from Smelser’s 
Grove to Broadhead, Wisconsin. 


seeo a small band of guerillas at two different | 


Rector, of the 4th Iowa, was taken prisoner, . 


wage a war of extermination against the en-. 


At the stated meeting of the North River 
Presbytery, Ovtober 7, Ira C. Tyson, a gradu- 
ate of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
city, was ordained and installed pastor of the 


ess county, New York. 


HKoreign Items. 


THe QUEEN AND THE New ZEALAND 
Cuier.—One of the chiefs of New Zealand, 
a good sort of a fellow, named Tamati Waka 
Nene, had a fine cup, made of silver, pre- 
sented to him from the Queen, as a mark of 
Her Majesty’s friendship. The chief Ta- 
mati expressed the greatest gratification at 
the Queen’s goodness in sending him this 
cup, and requested Sir George Grey, the 
Governor, to transmit the following letter, 
in which he has, in his owa words, express- 
ed his thanks to Her Majesty: 

AUOKLAND, Oct. 21, 1861. 

O Lady the Queen,—I greet you. Your sil- 
ver cup has reached me, and also your (words 
of) approbation. O Lady, great is the joy of 
my heart because of this token of your regard 
which you have bestowed upon me. I now 
assure you that my love four you will never 
cease—never, never. 

From your loving friend, 

Tamatt Waka NENE. 

Tv Her Majesty Queen Victoria, England.” 

The letter is written in the original lan- 
guage. It appears very droll to English 
ears andeyes. The following is the address. 
Curious readers may be able to trace an af- 
finity :—** Kia Kuini Wikitoria Kei Ingan- 
gi.’—London Court Journal. 

PANIO IN A ConvioT VESSEL THROUGH 
.LIGHTNING.—Lightniog fell, on a recent 
Thursday, on a floating prison for convicts, 
anchored in the Roads of Toulon. After 
having traversed the roof, and pierced the 
two decks, the electric fluid escaped with- 
out having caused any further injury, ex- 
cept having set fire to some timber, which 
was easily extinguished. It is not easy to 
describe the horror experienced by eight 
hundred convicts when they perceived the 
electric spark flying from one end to the 
other of the massive iron bar to which their 
chains were attached. 


HARTHQUAKES IN SIBERIA.—Siberia has 
of late been greatly suffering from volcanic 
agencies. According tothe Russian North- 
ern Post, there were no less than forty-six 
earthquakes at Irkutsk from the beginning 
of January to the end of July of the present 
year. The waters of Lake Baikal, or the 
Holy Sea, at the same time have overrun 
their banks, interrupting the communica- 
tion between Russia and China; while the 
bed of the Selenga, a river of Central Asia, 
-which flows into the Baikal, has sunk con- 
— laying bare enormous tracts of 
land. 


THE Pore AND —A letter 
from Rome, dated September 5th, says:— 
‘‘Whea the news of Garibaldi’s capture was 
told the Pope, his Holiness is said to have 
replied, ‘What concern is.it of mine if my 
enemies, one of whom calls me Antichrist, 
and the other has sworn to deprive me of 
my throne, quarrel and prey upon one an- 
other? Their kingdom is of this world, 
and therefore it cannot last.’” 


AWFUL SCENE AT A BAtu.—A suicide 
was committed yesterday (Sunday) evening 
at the Bal Mabille, while the dancing was 
going on. A young man blew his brains 
out with a pistol, and fell down dead. Two 
sergents de ville forthwith produced a stretch- 
er, kept ready in case of accident, and took 
the corpse away.—VParis Letter. 


Scotca Crows.—lIn Scotland, the crows, 
who take such good care to keep out of gun- 
shot on every ‘lawful day,” on the Sabbath 
come close up to the houses, and seek their 
food within a few yards of the farmer and 
his men—discovering the recurrence of the 
sacred day from the ringing of the bells, 
and the discontinuance of labour in the 
fields, and knowing that while it lasts they 
are safe-—Lord Campbell's Lives of the 
Chancellors. 


INTERESTING Discovery OF MuRAL 
PainTINGs.—The church at Westmeston, 
near Hassock’s-gate, is a very smull one, of 
Anglo-Norman origin, and is now under 
restoration. During the progress of the 
work, the accumulation of plastering and 
whitewash, which, through years of neglect 
and ill-usage, covered the interior of the 
edifice, have been removed, and beneath a 
very remarkable and extensive system of 
mural painting, of the early part of the 
twelfth century, has been brought to light. 
The subjects comprise scenes from Scripture 
history. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE LEGAL PROFEs- 
SION.—The Constituent Assembly of Bale 
Campagne, says the Courrier du Bas Rhin, 
has adopted a decision that will make some 
noise in legal circles. It has suppressed, 
without further form, the order of lawyers, 
and it has decided that each individual may 
plead his own cause, or have it pleaded 
before the tribunals by any friend of his 
choice. 


CLEOPATRA. —Mr. Story, the American 


‘‘Cleopatra” and “The African Sibyl” for 
3000 guineas. The fortunate purchaser is 
Mr. Morrison.—London Athenzeum. 


Talk of the nobility of the horse! why we 
learn from reliable authority, that Mr. At- 
kinson, of Sophienburg, has taken a con- 
tract to boil down two thousand horscs. 
There is no sale for those animals, and the 
owner wants to sell their oil, hides, and 
hoofs, and thus get as much for them as 
Australian Express. 


RoME “THE CAPITAL OF ITALY.” —At a 
meeting of the Italian Scienziati, (men of 
science,) which was this year held at Siena, 
it was decided that the next re-union, for 
the year 1863, should be held ‘“‘at Rome, 
the capital of Italy’”’ Only four of the 
members of the association gave a negative 
vote to this proposal.— Turin Corr. London 
Times. 


IMpRovED new 
system for laying the dust without watering 
the carriage-way, has been for some time in 
operation in the Avenue des Champs-Ely- 
sézs. It consists in sprinkling the road 
with chloride of lime, which, being remark- 
able for its power of absorbing moisture, 
soon becomes damp, and thereby prevents 
any dust from rising, even in the hottest 
day.—Ffaris Letter. 


Tae Exectrio Licut.—M. Brachet has 
suggested the inclosing the light in a double 
globe of glass, the inner one to be of urani- 
um glass, to arrest the chemical rays; the 
outer of glass of a colour which will absorb 
the greenish tone of the light transmitted 
through uranium. The French Academy 
have referred the subject to MM. Regnault 
and Babinet.—Jllustrated News. 


A Votcano NEAR Rome —A Roman 
journal states, that something like an incipi- 
ent volcano had made its appearance near 
the Civita Vecchia Railway, about two 
leagues from Kome. A Committee of en- 
gineers and geologists has been sent to ex- 
amine the eruptions of smoke and su!lphur- 
eous exhalations which have been observed. 
In their report they state that the seat of 
the fire is on the right-hand side of the 
railway, at a place called Monte delle Piche. 
For the space of 200 square metres the 
ground is so hot that no one can stand on 
it long without feeling inconvenienced. 
There are numerous large fissures, through 
which jets of hot bituminous vapour issue. 
The soil around is covered with light crys- 
tals of sulphur, and on digging to the 
depth of five feet the rock is found to be in- 


candescent. This rock is a clayey schist, 


Hughsonville Presbyterian church, in Dutch- | 


sculptor, has sold his splendid statues of | 


Tue Fate or Horses IN AUSTRALIA.— | 


full of lignite and vegetable fossils trans- 
formed into bitumen. It is supposed to 
have been set on fire by sparks from a loco- 
motive. It is not attended with the least 
danger, but the neighbouring population is 
nevertheless much alarmed. 


JEws.—Jacob Saffia, a Jerusalem Rabbi, 
is in Australia, collecting funds for erecting 
Jewish buildings on Mount Zion. The 
rabbi speaks English, and converses fluent- 
ly in Hebrew, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and Arabic. There are now nearly 8000 
Jews at Jerusalem. An opinion prevails 
amongst them that Scripture warrants a 
belief that the Holy City is to be re estab- 
lished on Mount Zion. 


A Butt Fieat 1n Pagis.—The Boletin 
de Loteriay announces that the Emperor of 
the French has given permission for a bull 
fight in Paris next month, and that Antonio 
Sanches (El Tato) has been engaged for the 
occasion. 


A PLEASURE TRIP AT THE AGE OF ONE 
HunpDRED AND Five.—To undertake a 
journey for pleasure at the age of one hun- 
dred and five is not a very usual occurrence, 
and yet such has just been done by a widow 
of that great age, named Girard, residing 
in the commune of Soize, (Eure-et-Loire. ) 
She went a short time since to Chateaudun, 
to visit a nephew of her late husband. She 
is io the enjoyment of perfect health, has 
very fair eyesight, and her memory is good. 
Last year she walked a distance of fiye miles 
without fecling fatigue, and two years ago 
could thread a fine needle. She has a sister 
living, who is ninety-nine, and a brother 
aged ninety. 

EMANCIPATION OF THE Russian SERFS. 
—Private letters from Russia state that the 
emancipation scheme will now proceed with- 
out further hinderance, ‘‘as the peasants 
find that they cannot have the land for 
nothing, and that applications for further 
concessious will be useless.” QOdnae noble- 
man writes that he is happy at no longer 
possessing a single serf, and that he has 
commenced letting his land out in farms, as 
in this country. He says, moreover, that 
his income will not be curtailed for more 
than a year or two.— London Times. 


Tae Two New PLanets —One of the 


tenth magnitude was discovered at Mar- 
seilles by M. Tempel, on August 29. M. 
Bruhnos stated on the 7th inst. that its po- 
sition did not belong to any of the known 
planets, M. Tempel having written to him 
to verify his discovery. Mr. R. Luther, at 
Bilk, has also added another to his dis- 
coveries, having observed a new planet on 
September 1. It has also been seen by M. 
Tietjen.—London Illustrated News. 


AuvsTRALIA.—There are in Victoria, 
Australia, 884 places of public worship, 
with accommodation for 160,000 persons. 


A MateriaL Distinction.—Business 
and occupation are not synonymous terms. 
The French persist in the occupation of 
Rome; but they have no business there.— 
London Punch. 


General Items. 


ANOTHER ScuisM.—The Edinburgh 
(Scotland) Courant understands that it is 
thought that the new code of canons which 
is in preparation for the Scottish Episcopal 
Church may be the means of dividing the 
communion. A large body of the clergy 
and laity, it is reported, intend to enter 
into relations with the Church of England, 
if any other ritual than that of the Prayer 
Book be adopted. 


New Bookxs.—Messrs. Strahan & Co., of 
London, announce The Graver Thought of 
a Country Parson, by the author of the 
Recreations, no part of which, they say, has 
appeared in any magazine. Travels in the 
Service of Science, by C. Pieozzi Smith, 
Astronomer Royal of Scotland, will also 
soon appear from the same press. 


Domestic SWEETMEATS.—It is a sin- 
gular fact that many ladies who know how 
to preserve every thing else, cannot pre- 
serve their tempers. Yet it may easily be 
done on the self:sealing principle. It is 
only to “keep the mouth of the vessel 
tightly closed.” 


Ricut.—Two little boys sat listening 
eagerly while their grandmother was tell- 
ing them the Bible story of Elijah going to 
heaven in a whirlwind, with a chariot of 
fire, when little Willie interrupted her 


with—‘“QO, Sammy, wouldn’t you have 


been afraid?” Sammy hesitated a moment, 
and then replied—‘‘No, not if I had the 
Lord to drive.” 


New Mission —The_ mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Board at Bangkok, 
Siam, have opened a chapel in that city. 
The services were conducted in Siamese 
and English. This chapel was built from 
contributions received from residents of 
Bangkok. 


Deatu’s Dornas.—The Rev. Dr. 
Lathrop, of New York, heard on last 
month, says the Examiner, from a beloved 
circle of relatives in Georgia, for the first 
time in a year, and then in the briefest 
way, through a friend who happened to be 
at Nassau. No particulars were given; 
but the note received told him that within 
the year death had taken from that circle 
his father, two sisters, and five cousins! 


Domestic Hels. 


AntTretTaM.—The Baltimore American says 
the correct pronunciation of the name given 
to the last great battle in Maryland, is An- 
tee-tam, the accent being on the second sylla- 
ble. ‘he names of places where our battles 
with the rebels have occurred will never be 
memorable for their inherent poetry. 


SUPERABUNDANCE OF Men.—There is, ac- 
cording to the census, an excess of 733,258 
males over females in the United States. This 
fact is noteworthy, and ought to quiet the 
apprehensions of those who feared the war 
would cause an undue preponderance of wo- 
men after peace was declared. No matter 
how bloody the war may be, or how long it 
may last, it cannot make away with three- 
quarters of a million of lives. The waste of 
life may make the sexes nearly even, but even 
then we shall be better off than England, 
where the females are in excess by nearly a 
million, and the social problem cf the day is 
how to provide them with husbands or occu- 
pations. 

Tae Enp or tHe Transcressor.— Matt 
Ward, who murdered a school teacher at 
Louisville, Kentucky, some years ago, was 
shot by guerillas on his plantation in Arkan- 
sas, on the 2d inst. The rebels were collect- 
ing his negroes, to take them away to work on 
fortifications in Mississippi. He came hur- 
riedly out of his house to protest, and happen- 
ing to have on a blue coat, they mistook him 
for a Federal soldier, and fired upon him, one 
ball passing through his hips. He was brought 
to Helena the same day, but has since died. 


Deato oF A Norep CaHaracter. — The 
death of Baron John R. Steinberger, at St. 
Louis, Missouri, recalls to mind his former 
career in this part of the country, where he 
must be remembered as one of-the boldest 
operators, and most hospitable of men. At 
one time he joined Nicholas Biddle in a cotton 
speculation, in which they cleared $3,000,000. 
Afterwards he attempted to buy up all the 
beef in the country, and monopolize the mar- 
ket, but was defeated by the New York and 
Philadelphia dealers, and he was ruined. . He 
then went to California, and after experien- 
ving the various fortynes of a large speculator, 
he became reduced, and went to St. Louis at 
the time Fremont arrived, being sent by a 

arty of beef-contractors, at $200 per month. 

n a short time he was abandoned, and he died 
in extreme indigence. At one time he owned 
a large interest in Biddle’s bank, and could 
check for $100,0C0 at a time. 


Avarice is related by pass- 
engers who escaped from the wreck of the 
Golden Gate, that a coloured man named 
Peterson, one cf the cooks belonging to the 
steamer, took advantage of the panic, to gather 
up such loose change as the terror-stricken 
passengers had abandoned in the cabins and 
state-rooms. He succeeded in picking up 


party favouring foreigners was imminent at Jeddo. 


sufficient coin and valuables to fill two good- 
sized carpet sacks. Taking a large carving 
knife between his teeth, and seizing the carpet 
sacks, one in each hand, Petersun jumped 
overboard, and, in the language of our in- 
formant, ‘‘he anchored himself alongside the 
wreck, and didn’t show his nose above water.” 
It is believed that he died well off, in a pecu- 
niary point of view.—Sun Francisco Califur- 
nian. 

ConrraBanps.—A Port Royal letter says 
that contrabands are still coming in. There 
is no cessation in the stream constantly and 
regularly arriving. It is thought the arrivals 
are greater in.number just now than hitherto. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPH. 


The latest foreign advices are received by the 
steamer Bavaria. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London Times says:—«The emancipation 
proclamation of President Lincoln is .a_ political 
concession to the abolition wing of the Republican 
party. When the Union existed, the Constitution 
gave no right either to the President alone, or to 
the President and Congress combined, to abolish 
slavery. Emancipation was the thunderbolt placed 
in President Lincoln's hand to destroy the whole 
social organization of the South ata blow. It is a 
thunderbolt which he (President Lincoln) has as- 
sumed the right to launch, but he is without the 
power to enforce his decree. The North must. 
conquer every square mile of the South before it 
can make the proclamation of more effect than 
mere waste paper. Commercial advices from 
New York show that there is a strong impression 
among the leading merchants that a termination of 
the war will ultimately occur from a_ financial 
crisis and confusion in the North.” 

The rebel steamer Iona, heavily laden, was 
sunk in the Clyde, by coming in collision with a 
steamer. 

A disgraceful riot occurred in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, on Sunday, the 5th inst. which lasted two 
hours. There were one hundred thousand people 
present, and at least two thousand were engaged 
in the melee, including several hundred soldiers off 
duty. The Irish, who resisted a meeting called to 
express sympathy with Garibaldi, were at last 
overpowered by the English. Many were severely 
wounded on both sides. 

_ The law for the abolition of slavery in the Dutch 
West Indies in July next, passed the States General 
of Holland by a vote of 45 to 7. 


FRANCE. 

General Changarmier denies that President Lin- 
coln has offered him the command of the Federal 
forces. Vera Cruz letters give a ditferent account 
of the state of affairs in Mexico from what the 
French papers have published. Juarez is far from 
giving up the contest, and was preparing for a 
desperate resistance to the French. The City of 
Mexico is strongly fortified, and the road from 
Orizaba will be defended inch by inch. The 
Paris Bourse was much excited, and the Rentes 
closed on the 7th inst. at 75 francs, a decline of a 
half per cent. 


ITALY. 

The King has signed a decree, granting an 
amnesty to all persons concerned in the acts and 
attempts at insurrection which took place lately 
in tae Southern provinces, with the exception of 
the deserters from the royal army. The Sicilians 
have been disarmed in consequence of numerous 
assassinations. 

PORTUGAL. 

The new Queen, the daughter of King Victor 

Emmanuel, had arrived at Lisbon. 


SPAIN, 

The Spanish “ Escocheron” had been torn down 
in Mexico. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Crown Prince and Princess were to proceed 
on a tour through Switzerland and Italy. The bud- 
get was still under discussion in the Berlin Cuamber 
of Deputies. The Hanoverian government has de- 
clined to join in a treaty of commerce with France. 


RUSSIA. 
Zamoyski is banished from the whole of Russia. 


TURKEY. 

The demolition of the Belgrade barricades has 
commenced, 
CHINA. 

The rebels are again moving, with the intention 
of obstructing the conveyance of sick to the sea- 
ports. Colonel Ward has captured three cities. A 
treaty has been concluded between China and Bel- 
gium. 

JAPAN. 
Affairs are quist, but an outbreak against the 


The government was doing its utmost to maintaia 
order. The British and French Legations had 
been increased. 
AUSTRALIA. 

$5,000 more had been remitted for the supplies 
in Lancashire, England.  Frightful inundations 
had occarred, involving immense damage. Lam- 
burg, the explorer, had returned, after successfully 
crossing the Australian continent, and gives a fa- 
vourable report of the country. 


Married. 


In Horicon, Wisconsin, on the 12th inst., by the 
Rev. J. H. Carpenter, Mr. Arsert Fouts to Miss 
ARABELLA Sagoes, of Mayville. 

At Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, on the 14th 
inst., by the Rev. D. H. Barron, Major Joun 
F. Fruecavrr, lst Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, to Miss Exure A. CALDWELL. 

On the 2d inst., near Milroy, Pennsylvania, by 
the Rev. George Elliott, Mr. 8. W. McNirtr to 
Miss Mary B., daughter of J. McNirr, Esq. 

On the 9th inst., near Oxford, Pennsylvania, 
by the Rev. Calvin W. Stewart, Mr. BoarpLey 
S. Parrerson, of Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss Emma M., daughter of Samugn A. 
Wort, Esq. 

In Martinsville, Ohio, on the 16th inst., by the 
Rev. James D. Fitzgerald, Mr. Witt1am WIxson to 
Miss Mary J. Davis, all of Virginia. 


[Al Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, on the 7th inst., at Trenton, New Jersey, 
Mrs. D. K. INGHAM, widow of the late Hon. 
Samuel D. Ingham, in the sixty-seventh year of 
her age. 

Died, at the parsonage of Octorara Church, near 
Parkesburg, Pennsylvania, on the 16th inst., 
LILLIE WATSON, only child of the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER and MARY B. REED, aged one year 
and two months. ‘And Jesus called a little child 
unto him.” 

Died, in Washington, District of Columbia, on the 
17th inst, WILLIAM ALEXANDER HENRY, 
only son of Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. He was buried on 
Sabbath, 19th inst., in the cemetery at Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Died, at Brooklyn, New York, of malignant 
diptheria, on the 19th inst... ERNEST and HAR- 
VEY HARTMAN, eldest sons of CHARLES and 
ELLEN McCAULEY, aged respectively seven 
years three months and twenty days, and five 
years eight months and twenty-three days. 


Died, at Orwigsburg, Schuylkill county, Penn- 
sylvania, August 26, 1862, THOMAS, son of 
THOMAS and ANN GREEN GUILD MILLETTE, 
a member of the Philadelphia Bar, in the thirty- 
first year of his age. A meeting of the bar was 
held in the Law Library, Philadelphia, August 
27, 1862, at twelve o’clock, M., on the occasion of 
the death of Thomas Millette, Esq. The meeting 
was called to order by John A. Marshall, Esq, 
and on his motion, Horatio Hubbell, Esq., was 
elected President, and John S. Powell and Wil- 
liam V. Archer, Esqs., Secretaries. Hugh W. 
Tener, Esq., offered the following resolutions, 
which were seconded by Mr. Marshall: 

Resolved, 1. That the Bar of Philadelphia have 
learned with deep regret of the decease of their 
late fellow-member, Thomas Millette, Esq. 

Resolved, 2. That in the death of Thomas 
Millette, the bar has lost one of the most indus- 
trious and energetic men of business connected 
with them. One whose rare business talents, 
and thorough knowledge of practice, gave promise 
of great distinction, while his kind and amiable 
manners, and upright conduct, endeared him to 
all his associates and friends. 

Resolved, 3. That we will attend his funeral, 
and wear for him the customary badge of mourn- 


ing. 

Teectead 4. That a Committee of five be ap- 

inted by the chair to convey to his widow and 

reaved parents and family our condolence with 
them in their greataffliction. 

The President presented tae resolutions to the 
meeting, and they were adopted unanimously, 
and ordered to be published. John A. Marshall 
and John C. Bullitt, Esqs., then addressed the 
meeting. Hugh W. Tener, John C. Bullitt, John 
A. Marshall, 8. T. Van Sant, and William W. 
Ledyard, Esqs., were appointed by the President 
a Committee to visit the family of the deceased, 
in accordance with the fourth resolution. The 
meeting then adjourned.— Communicated. 

Philadelphia, August 27, 1862. ad 

Died, at Philadelphia, September 16, 1862, 
JANE, wife of WILLIAM MILLETTE, and 
daughter of Jane and the late Jobn Hill, in the 
thirty-sixth year of her age. 

Died, at Philadel phia, October 10, 1862, THO- 
MAS MILLETTE, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age. For many years a teacher. ‘Also now, 
behold, my witness isin heaven, and my record 
is on high.” 


Died, at Wyoming, New York, on the 7th inst., 
JOB SHERMAN, aged sixty-seven years. He 
was bora in Lanesborough, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1795. The deceased was for twenty-six 


favoured believer. 


years a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church 
of Wyoming, in which he was a commupicant | 
thirty-one years. He was ever deeply interested 
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ood of Zion—liberal in. his benefactions, 
is personal labours. His love for the 


in the 
and in 
Church in which his Lord had set him was 
second only to his love for the Master. While 
cheered by the assurance that it is well with him, 
we cannot but mourn the loss of one so loved and 
honoured as a husband, a father, a citizen, a pillar 


in the Church of bis God. 
with typhoid fever, he 
in Jesus.” 


Died, iu Key West, Florida, of yellow fever, on 
the 9th of September, after an illness of four days, 
ALEXANDER REID ROBINSON, in the twenty- 
third year of his age. Thus early in life, in the 
full flush of manhood, far from his earthly home, 
was he called to his account. Though not e 
member of the Church on earth, he delighted to 
attend the savotuary, and engage in the worsbip 
of his father’s God. He a heart read 
to sympathize with others, and a charity which 
envied not. As a son, he was dutiful and kind; 
as a brother, tender and affectionate; as a friend, 
beloved. Though his body rests with the stranger, 
far from the graves of his sires, yet is there a 
good ho 
those who have loved and lost him here, shall 
there be reunited, to be separated no more for 
ever. G. J. M. 

Captain GEORGE A. BROOKS, son of Samuel 
Brooks, of Coalment, Pennsylvania, and 
Captain of the Verbeke Rifles, 46th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, fell whilst gallantly leading his men 
in the fearful assault upon the enemy at the 
battle of South Mountain. At the breaking out 
of the rebellion, Captain Brooks entered the army 
as a private in the hiel Greys, and at the close 
of the three months’ service he recruited a com- 
pany, the command of which he held at the time 
of his death. As a patriot, his valour needs no 
other testimony than the fact that he had alread 
partic: pated in seven distinct engagements, in 
of which he rendered valuable service, gaining 
the confidence and esteem of his men, and the 
favourable notice of his superiors in position. 
As an officer, whether in the camp or in the 
field, no one could more fearlessly and faithfully 
discharge the duties devolving upon him, whilst 
in all the private and social relations in life he 
— the entire confidence of all who knew 

im. As a son, he was obedient and dutiful; as 
a brother, he was genial and loving; as a hus- 
band, he was tender and affectionate; and as a 
companion, he was cheerful and trustworthy. 
Of him it may with truth be said, those loved him 
most who knew him best. The deceased leaves 
an aged father, a wife and child, together with 
many personal friends, to mourn his loss. His 
remains were interred on the 19th of September, 
in the Mount Kalma Cemetery, at Harrisburg, 
Pennsy!lvania.— Communicated. 


Died, on the 5th inst., in Washington City, 
Captain W. J. LATTA, of the 8th Regiment Penn- 
sylvania ete aged twenty-two years. Cap- 
tain Latta was the son of the late Dr. J. F. Latta, 
of Chester Valley, Pennsylvania. He was a 
youth of more than ordinary promise, and by 
nature eased of the elements which peculiarly 
fitted him for the life of a soldier. He was firm, 
energetic, and fearless, almost to daring, ready to 
confront danger in any form in which it might 

resent itself. He was among the first to obey 

is country’s call, stand up for her rights, and aid 
in fighting her battles. He served under General 
McClellan, and was with him during all his 
eventful campaign on the Peninsula. There he 
distinguished himself, and was promoted from a 
Lieuteuancy to the office of Captain. Though 
but a youth of one and-twenty, his promotion was 
so acceptable to the oem ge over which he was 
placed, that they hailed him as their Captain 
with acclamations of delight. It was on the 
Peninsula that the seeds of disease were sown in 
his system, which resulted im his death. For ten 
days he lay in an ambulanee under a burning 
fever. From this he so far recovered as to be able 
to join his igs “ese and march with them to 
Alexandria ut disease still lingered in his 
system, and, whilst on a visit to Washington, he 
was taken down with dysentery, which termi- 
nated in his death. Captain Latta during his 
illness leaned upon Jesus. He lamented, aicad. 
the weakness of his faith, but still trusted that 
he had a record on high. There were times, 
however, during his brief military life, when his 
faith seemed to reach the maturity of the most 
Once, in writing to a near and 
dear relative, he remarked, “A battle is befure 
us, but I can engage in it as calmly as I u 
formerly to enter the dear old church, where I 
worshipped the God of my fathere.” His body now 
sleeps by the side of his kindred, filling an hon- 
oured soldier’s grave, and his spirit, we trust, has 
entered into ifs rest. iL. 


otices. 


ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—Arch Street above Tenth, Philadelphia.—Service 
in the Morning at half- past ten o’clock, and in the 
Evening at half-past seven o’clock. The Rev. J. 
Halsted Carroll, of New Haven, Connecticut, is 
expected to officiate to morrow, (Sabbath,) 26th 
inst., both Morning and Evening. 


After a brief illness 
fell asleep. He “sleeps 
® C. R. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Corner 
of Third and Redwood Streets, Philadelphia.—The 
Rev. Francis J. Collier will preach in the 
South Presbyterian Church, to-morrow, (Sabbath) 
24th inst. Services to commence at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and half past seven o'clock, P. M. 


PENN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Tenth 
Street below Girard Avenue, Philadelphia.—The 
congregation of the Penn Presbyterian Church 
having invited Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D.D., LL.D., 
to supply their pulpit, and he having, with the 
approval of Presbytery, accepted the same, divine 
service may be expected in said church every 
Sabbath morning at half past ten o’clock, and in 
the evening at half-past seven o’clock; and also a 
lecture on Wednesday evenings at a quarter to 
eight o’clock. By order of Session. | 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING—Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families, 


SYNOD OF SANDUSKY.—The Synod of San- 
dusky stands adjourned to meet in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Toledo, Ohio, on Thursday, 
October 30, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

E. B. Rarrenseer@er, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEWES.—This 
will hold its next stated meeting at Black Water, 
Delaware, on Thursday, 30th inst., at 11 o’clock, 
A. M. Opening sermon by the Moderator, Rev. J. 
L. Polk. Presbyterial sermon by the Rev. John J. 
Pomeroy, on the “ Nature and Duties of the Office 
of Ruling Elder.” Attention is called to the faj- 
lowing injunctions of Presbytery:—1l. All the 
Sessions which failed to send up their records to 
the last stated meeting are to do so at the coming 
meeting. 2. The sessions of all the churches 
under our care are to send up to our next stated 
meeting a written report as to whether they have 
adopted any plan of yo Benevolence, and 
if so, what it is. . D. Mackey, Stated Clerk, 


EW 

Eyes and Ears. By Henry.Ward Beecher. 
$1.25. 

The Origin and History of the English Lan- 
_ere of the Early Literature it Embodies. 


y Marsh. $3 
Part XXIII. With 


The Rebellion Recerd. 
Portraits of Major-General Kearney and Stone- 
wall Jackson. 50 cents. 

The Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. With a 
Portrait of the Author. Blueand Gold. 88 cents. 
The Sympathy of Christ with Man. ‘Its Teach- 
ings and Consolation. By Octavius Winslow, D.D. 


16mo. 75 cents, 

Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army. Being 
Narrative of Personal Adventures in the Infan- 
try, Ordnance, Cavalry, Courier, and Hospital 
Services. By an Impressed New Yorker. 16mo. 
50 cents. 

Uncle Jabez; or, The History of a Man whose 
Boyhood was Spent in the School of Adversity. 
18mo. Illustrated. 45 cents. 

Tony Starr’s Legacy; or, Trust in a Covenant- 
Keeping God. By the Author of “Win and 
Wear.” 16mo. 75 cents. 

*,* Any of the above books sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


For sale b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oct 25—2t 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 

TON REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1862—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I.—The Matter of Prophecy. | 

II.—The Presbyterian Historical Society. 

T1I.—The Church and the Poor. 

‘“ IV.—A Plea for High Education and Presby- 

terian Colleges. 

V.—Christian Enterprise. 

VI.—African Colonization. 

Letter from Professor Lewis. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 

edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., and is 
ublished quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. _ 

e Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to —— of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be chargea 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 


postage paid. 


. All arrearages are charged at three dollars ; 


r year. ; 
P°The above are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Bills of all solvent Banks in the United States 
taken in payment, and may be sent by mail at 
the risk.of the Publisher; but those who send are 

uested to keep a memorandum of the contents 
ph date of the latter till they get a receipt. 
Those who act as Agents for others, and remit in 
large amounts, are requested to send a check or 
draft to the orderof ° PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ect 25—3t 
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‘on one occasion the Old Testament in 


with thoughts 
adieu to joys of peaceful hom 


GOD’S CONSCRIPT. 
cious first-born, come! 
of soft delight; 


e— 
we must dress thee for the fight! 
For at my gate 
God’s herald wait, 
And claims thee for his warring host ; 
Heaven’s conscript, haste, and take thy post! 


-- thou to fight the world designed— 
thy boyish bead 
Salvation’s starry belm we bind; 
Its blood-red plumage o’er thee shed; 
-. Proof to hell’s dart, 
Across thy heart 
holy confidence we press 
The seven-fold plate of righteousness! 


_ Next, clasping round thy loins we brace 
Truth’s radiant belt; upon thy feet 
‘Phe sandals of the gospe) place— 
Now is thy vest of steel complete! © 
| Go, warrior, go, 
Defy the foe, 
Thy head is clad, thy feet are shod, 
‘With all the panoply of God! 


"Last, to thy right hand we intrust 
The and wield; 
And, biasing on thy left, adjust 
Faith’s broad impenetrable shield! 
See to the air 
Thy banners glare, 
Cbrist’s blood-red cross there, thus, my son, 
Ten thousand saints have fought and won! 


Now is thy every want prepared, 
And ready stands this chosen train ; 
In battle’s beat thy body guard, — 
Reproach and batred, care and pain, 
Fear not, my child, 
Their aspect wild, 
A seraph each disguised will prove, 
Glory and gladness, peace and love. 


Thou shalt with grinding wounds be gor’d, 
Bat see what healing balm I bring, 

Not costlier that which Mary poured 
Upon the everlasting King; 

All pangs of hell 

: Ite virtues quell; 

Nerve with new strength, in battle’s strife, 

Accept, my eon, the Word of Life. 


Upon thy Master’s gory cross, 
Voflinehing heart, and will to bend; 
Feel joy in sorrow, gain in loss, 
Torture in ease, and foe in friend ; 
Keen hate, want, sword, 
Thy richest hoard; 
Find death in life, and life in death— 
Go, boy, God claims thy latest breath. 


Now, thou hast had my last embrace, 
Hast heard thy father’s last command ; 
Torn, turn from home thy boyish face, 
Go take in God’s bright host thy stand; 
The battle’s din 
Comes rolling in; 
God’s eaints are shouting; hie thee, hie; 
March, boy, and share their victory! 


ABYSSINIA DESCRIBED by a VISITOR 
_ A Dublin paper reports a lecture delivered 
before the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of that city, by Mr. Speedy, late of the 
Sist Regiment, who has been for some 
years resident in Abyssinia. The lecture 
opens with some notes of the journey, which, 
at length, brings the traveller to Abyssinia 
Proper. 
gazing about us for a few 
at the novel scene, in order to allow ou 
mules to overtake us, we discover 
that we are gradually being surrounded by 
a number of both sexes—from the child of 
six, to the old man of sixty summers—all 
of whom have come to look at that wondrous 
thing, a “white man”’—‘“the man from 
Jerusalem;” for an Abyssinian imagines 
that every white man, no matter what his 
country, must, after paying his devotions at 
the Sepulchre of our Lord, have come to 
see the country of the free Itiopia, as they 
call their land. Aftera time a gray-haired 
man will advance towards your party, the 


—, 


. @rowd respectfully making way for him. 


He is one of the ne re appointed by 
the King to ask the business of every new- 
comer. The magistrate having taken his 
leave, a cow is seen being dragged or driven 
towards you; also, perhaps, a couple of 
sheep, a woman carrying half a dozen fowls, 
and three or four men with circular baskets 
on their heads. These latter, on examina- 
tion, prove to contain bread, which is con- 
sidered to be a great delicacy.... If you 
have a large retinue you can have the cow 
killed, and before the servants and their 
friends go to bed, there is not much beef 
left; but if, on the contrary, your number is 
small, your héad-servant will, in your name, 
ask the magistrate and chief men of the vil- 
lage to dine with you. The magistrate has 
offered his house for our accommodation, 
and we, accordingly, on arriving at the door, 
are ushered into the mansion of the greatest 
man for miles round. On entering, you 
can hardly see a yard in front of you, on 
account of the smoke, and groping your 
way, you may, after stumbling over a child 
or two, and breaking your shin against a log 
of wood, arrive at the ‘‘alga,”’ or bedstead, 
which is simply a four-poster, without any 
sheet or mattress, but covered with an ox 
hide, and when the master of the house is 
rich, a rug is spread over the hide. You 
are invited to seat yourself, which you do, 
the master asking your permission if he 
may sit beside you. After a while your 
eyes get accustomed to the darkness, and 
you begin to distinguish objects. On the 
eft, and farthest from the door, are a couple 
of women grinding cora—not with a hand- 
mill, as is the custom in Arabia, India, and 
other Oriental countries, but in another and 
far more primitive style. A large stone, 
slightly hollow in the centre, of about 
eighteen inches long, and eight broad, and 
supported on a mud platform, is in front of 
each woman, who holds in her hand a round 
stone of about nine inches long, and four in 
diameter; the corn is placed close in front 
of her on the larger stone, and with the one 
in her hand she rubs, or grinds the grains 
between the two. It is a very monotonous 
rocess, but although the hand-mill was 
introduced many hundred years ago, yet the 
Abyssinian women cling to the mode to 
which they have always been accustomed. 
Opposite you most likely a mule is tied to 
one of the wooden supports of the house; 
you may hear a calf loo on your right, and 
cocks and hens picking up a precarious sub- 
sistence between the aforesaid calf’s legs. 
The lecturer, having described the con- 
struction of an Abyssinian house, went on 
to tell of the manner of eating, which is 
rude in the extreme. The food consists of 
curries, 80 hotly seasoned with pepper as to 
take the skin off a Kuropean mouth, and of 
raw meat, which is cut up with a large 
sword of peculiar construction. He then 
went on to relate the traditions current 
about the descent of the Abyssinians, from 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and sub- 
sequently described the Felashas, or Jews 
of Abyssinia. ‘These poor ignorant Jews 
have the Six Books of Moses, also one book 
attributed to Enoch, and the greater and 
lesser prophets; but, curiously enough, in 
the Ethiopic character, and not in the He- 
brew. They know nothing whatever about 
that language. Mr. Bronkhorst, a misssion- 
ary, who is stationed at Jenda, on the 
western border of Lake Dembea, purchased 


Ethiopic, from a Felasha priest, and in 
reading Isaiah, came to the passage in which 
the Messiah is promised, and, to his aston- 
ishment, the words rendered were Jesoos 
Christos. Now, both words mean anointed, 
but only a Christian would use the latter 
rendering. Qn that gentleman showing the 
to several Jews, they replied they 

ew nothing of it. Mr. Bronkhorst very 
properly said, in our translation of Isaiah 
we have the Messiah, and in no part of the 
Old Testament are the words Jesoos Christos 


used. This , however, by God’s 
ce, drew many nearer to the light, and 
ore I left Gondar I heard that upwards 
of thirty were willing and ready to receive 
the faith as it is in Christ.” 

He went on to speak of the weapons, and 
then of the clothing of the Abyssinians. 
The men wear short trousers of native cloth, 
reaching to the middle of the calf; a loose 
shirt, and over these the invariable ‘‘kwar- 
rie,’ or toga. When on the march, they 
use a waistcloth; when they can obtain it, a 
gaudy handkerchief tied on the head com- 
pletes the costume. Having briefly related 
the history of Theodore, the present Km- 
peror of Abyssinia, who, though of a royal 
descent, has raised himself to the throne 
from a very humble position, by his extraor- 
dinary courage, and the skill with which he 


} directs his army, Mr. Speedy proceeded to 


describe the position occupied by women in 
the’ country. He gave an interesting ac- 
count of the dress and appearance of a native 
lady of rank. ‘An Abyssinian lady of rank, 
when prepaying for a march, after having 
made her toilet, takes the ‘kwarrie,’ and 
after placing it on her shoulder, takes a 
corner, and covers the upper part of: her 
head with it. | 
back across the mouth, and finally allowed 
to droop from the back of the shoulder. 
Next she puts on her bournous, which is 
always blue, and generally made of cloth 
from Manchester. It is tastefuily orna- 
mented with silk of various colours, along 
the borders, and down the centre of the 
hood, and is brought over the head chiefly 
to protect the hair from the dust. She then 
encases her feet in huge red slippers, and 
walks, or rather hobbles to the door, for the 
slippers are about three times the size of 
the feet. On approaching her gaily capari- 
soned mule, she is lifted into the saddle by 
her husband or some near relative. She 
rides Turkish fashion, and wears loose draw- 
ers, fastened at the ankle, and made either 
of chintz or even gaudy-coloured silk. Her 
feet are pushed into the stirrups, which are 
purposely made large, to admit her enormous 
shoe, and away she starts, her attendant 
running at her side, sometimes with an 
umbrella, to keep his mistress from being 
sunburnt. 
ingly small hands and feet, ot which they 
are very proud; so much so, that a common 
act of coquetry of a lady of rank on passing 
you, is to manage to drop her shoe, so that 
you are the more surprised at seeing so 
pretty a foot appear, as the shoe was dis- 
gustingly large. You have plenty of time 
to admire it, as the attendant has had to 
run to pick it up; and while he is putting it 
on, you might possibly raise your head to 
her face, and may notice a pair of flashing 
black eyes, and the prettiest nose in the 
world. She may, if there is time, draw her 
hands from under the folds of her ‘kwar- 
rie,’ ostensibly to arrange her hood, but, as 
it lingers there too long, you suspect that it 
is only that you may admire it. Well, the 
slipper being re-adjusted, away ambles the 
mule, and the lady passes on, without 
deigning a glance at the white man. The 
hair of the Abyssinians is neither woolly 
like a negro’s, nor straight, as with us. 
Both men and women plait their hair; men 
are only allowed to do so if they can prove 
having killed an enemy. Generally the 
men wear three plaits, and sometimes five, 
while the women have sometimes as many 
as twenty-one plaits. The ladies, like their 
Kuropean sisters, are very proud of having 
long hair, but, owing to the custom of shav- 
ing the head on the death of a relative, you 
seldom see it above twelve inches long.” 

Mr. Speedy went on to give a picture of 
the principal Abyssinian towns. ‘In one 
of the streets of Gondar there are on either 
hand conical beehive-looking huts, while at 
the door of each, half a dozen children are 
romping about half naked, while a mother 
is carrying her child on her back in a lea- 
ther bag, so that she has her arms free, 
and can spin away without stopping. In 
the distance you see a house in the beehive 
style, only some six times larger than the 
ordinary ones—that is a church. Yes, it 
is ‘Kivus Kivam,’ one of the largest 
churches of Gondar. You need not go in- 
side; there is not much to be seen but 
paintings of saints, though there is one sub- 
ject which might interest you. It is a fine 
painting by an unknown artist. The sub- 
ject is ‘The Israelites Crossing the Red 
Sea.’ If you look closer, you will perceive 
that every man of them carries a gun at 
the slope. You re-enter the street. How 
quiet the street is—not a carriage to be 
seen, and, I was going to say, not a horse— 
but here’s a clatter, and presently we see a 
horseman riding at full gallop towards us. 
The Abyssinians are capital riders. I have 
often seen a man throw his spear, and on 
passing the place where it fell, stoop down 
and lift it up—mind! at a gallop the whole 
time. Yes, but he’ll soon be out of sight. 
Did you notice how his steed was embossed 
with plates of silver, and in the centre a 
strip of lion’s mane was hanging? Now 
that strip of lion’s mane is worn much in 
the same way, and for the same reason as 
when our soldiers wear a ‘ Victoria Cross.’ 
It is given by the King only to those who 
have done some extraordinary act of cour- 

e.”’ 

After some further observations on life 
in Abyssinia, the lecturer concluded by 
giving an interesting account of the ani- 
mals found there. 


THE JEWS’ LEAP. 


Captain Riley and his fellow-sufferers 
from shipwreck, in their journey from Santa 
Cruz towards Mogadore, crossed a remarka- 
bly dangerous and frightful pass, called 
“The Jews’ Leap.” ‘The path,” says 
Captain Riley, “which we were obliged to 
follow, was not more than two feet wide in 
one place, and on our left it broke off in a 
precipice some hundred feet deep. The 
smallest slip of the mule or camel would 
have plunged the beast and its rider down 
the rocks to inevitable and instant death, 
as there was no bush, or twig, or any thing 
to lay hold of by which a man might save 
his life. Very fortunately for us, there had 
been no rain for a considerable time previ- 
ous, so that the road was now dry. Rais 
told me it was never attempted when it was 
wet, and that many fatal accidents had hap- 
pened there withia his remembrance. One 
of these accidents he said he would men- 
tion. A company of Jews, six in number, 
proceeding from Santa Cruz to Morocco, 
came to this place with their loaded mules, 
after sunset, but in the twilight, and being 
very anxious to get past the precipice before 
night, they did not take precaution to look 
out and call aloud before they entered on it; 
for there is a place built at each end of this 
dangerous piece of road from which a tra- 
veller may see if there are others on it, and 
the path or road not being quite half a mile 
in length, a person by shouting lustily can 
be heard from one end to the other. A 
company of Moors had entered at the other 
end, going towards Santa Cruz, at the same 
time; and they also, supposing that no 
others would dare pass it at that hour, came 
on without the usual precaution. When 
about half way over, the two parties met, 
and unfortunately, in the very spot where 
there was no possibility of passing each 
other, or turning about to back either way. 
The Moors were mounted as well as the 
Jews; neither party could retire, nor could 
any one except the foremost get off his 
mule. The Muors soon became outrageous, 
and threatened to throw the Jews down 
headlong. The Jews, though they had al- 
ways been treated like slaves, and forced to 
submit to every insult and indignity, yet 
finding themselves in this perilous situation, 
without the possibility of retiring, were un- 
willing to break their necks merely to ac- 
commodate the Moors. . The foremost Jew 
carefully dismounted, by getting over the 
head of his mule, bearing a stout stick in 
his hand; the Moor nearest him did the 
same, and came forward to attack him with 
his scimitar. Both Jew and Moor were 


It is then brought down, and | 


The Abyssinians have charm- 


fightingfor their lives, as neither could re- 


treat. The Jew’s mule was first pitched 


down the craggy steep, and dashed to atoms 
by the fall. The Jew’s stick was next 
hacked to pieces by the scimitar; when, 
finding it impossible for him to save his 
life, he seized the Moor in his arms, and, 
springing off the precipice, both were in- 
stantly burled to destruction. Two of the 
other Jews and one of the Moors lost their 
lives in the same way, together with eight 
mules! and three Jews who made shift to 
escape, were hunted down and killed by the 
relations of the Moors who had lost their 
lives on the pass, and the place has ever 
since been called ‘The Jews’ Leap.’ It is, 
indeed, enough to produce dizziness, even 
in the head of a sailor; and if I had been 
told the story,” said the captain, ‘“‘when I 
was sitting on this frightful ridge, I am not 
certain but that my imagination might have 
disturbed my faculties, and rendered me 
incapable of proceeding with safety along 
this perilous path.” We must admit that 
it is a story to which we can listen with 
much more composure on a bright morning, 
at one’s own fireside, than on a dusky even- 
ing, at the edge of the precipice. 


Degrading Superstitions in Italy. 


The gross darkness that prevails among 
the country-folk, and which the Church of 
Rowe, if it has not brought it about for its 
own interests, fosters, instead of dispelling, 
has shown itself lately at Caravaggio, in the 
heart of Lombardy, in opposition to the im- 
provements of the age. A line of rail is 
being laid down in that quarter, sacred for 
a famous Madonna shrine, from which a 
holy spring flows, feeding a small lake, of 
which the numerous fish, when eaten in 
a dried state, are accounted useful in heal- 
ing certain diseases. The priest of the 
neighbourhood looks with suspicion on the 
‘‘iron way,’ and so influenced his parish- 
ioners, that, six thousand in number, they 
attacked and destroyed the new railway 
station, to the cry of “Down with the men 
who insult the Virgin by destroying the old 
highway!” The labourers were compelled 
to fly, and the works have been suspended 
for the present. Similar credulity was seen 
the other day in Pisa, the city of priests, on 
the occasion of the festival of St. Ranieri, 
the patron saint of the town. The superb 
cathedral is in holiday attire, the tomb of 
the saint is uncovered, and some miraculous 
water from the well of San Ranieri, the or- 
dinary well of the church, is placed on a 
table before the. altar, in a large basin. 
Such a gathering of halt, lame, blind, and 
diseased, is only seen on that day, even in 
Pisa, which travellers consider infested with 
beggars, who, by importunate beggary, pre- 
vent any leisurely inspection of the famous 
monuments. The miraculous water is the 
attraction. It isa panacea. Eyes, heads, 
and legs, are bathed in the sacred fluid, 
which soon becomes so polluted, that it needs 
to be changed by the attendants, though 
the faith of some believers has so wholly 
swallowed up their taste, that even in this 
condition they refuse not to drink it for the 
cure of internal disorders. Would that 


such impositions were rare!—Corr. Evan- 
gelical Christendom. 


FROGS IN COAL AND STONE. 


The frog found alive embedded in coal, 
which attracts so many of the curious at 
the London Exhibition, has given rise to 
some correspondence in the papers. One 
writer altogether demurs to the truth of the 
allezation, and suggests that these frogs 
may have fallen into the pits when very 
young and small, and, having found a cor- 
ner, have grown to the size in which they 
excite so much wonder. Mr. Scott, of the 
Lilleshall Coal Depdts, Great Western Rail- 
way, takes the other side of the question: 
“1. My wife is (he says) prepared to state 
that she herself, many years ago, saw one 
of her father’s workmen split open a piece 
of coal, and discover in the middle of it a 
moderate-sized frog or toad (she is not sure 
which) alive, and able to move, and she 
remembers distinctly the oval shape and 
smooth surface of the hollow where the 
animal had lain. 2. Samuel Goodwin, a 
stonemason, whom I myself have known 
these five-and-twenty years, and who is very 
trustworthy, states as follows:—‘When I 
worked in the quarry at Kettlebrook, with 
Charles Alldridge, we sawed astone through 
about four feet thick, quite solid, and in 
the middle was a toad about the size of my 
fist, and a hole about twice the size. We 
took it out, and it lived about half an hour, 
and then died. We worked the stone, and 
it was used asa plinth stone in Birming- 
ham Town-hall.’ ” | 


ENTHUSIASTIC ARCH AOLOGIST. 


The following story is at this moment 
running the round of the Paris papers: 
‘In Brittany there lately lived an old 
nobleman in absolute retirement, with one 
man servant, almost as old as himself. The 
recluse, who died in the month of June last, 
was an enthusiastic archzologist, and had 
for a long time been filling his chateau with 
artistic treasures of the good old time, so 
that his heirs who expected to find scarcely 
anything there but owls and bats, were 
surprised to discover a remarkable museum. 
Rumour declares that there were not less 
than seven thousand paintings, bearing the 
names of good masters; also a noble collec- 
tion of arms and armour; a clock—quite a 
chef. d’awuvre—of the time of Louis XIIL., 
and a wonderful collection of china. All 
that is, however, nothing, as there were also 
found thirty pieces of that famous service 
of earthenware known as that of Henry IL., 
and of which the few specimens, more or 
less entire, contained at the Louvre, the 


Hotel de Cluny, the Sauvagot Museum, and 


the collection of the Baron de Rothschild, 
have been purchased at their weight in 
bank-notes. It is well known that the 
articles known as the service of Henry II. 
are for connoisseurs the ne plus ultra of 
the ceremic art. The question has now 
arisen as to what is to be done with this 
fine collection.” 


PARKESINE. 


This article is so completely in its infancy, 
that it is now exhibited for the first time, 
and for that reason hardly attracts the atten- 
tion it merits. It is a substance of gluey 
aspect, with certain phases of character 
which suggest cheap and inferior confec- 


tionary. From all I can gather, it is des- 


tined, at some remote day, to supersede 
every thing. Parkesine is obtained by 
combining oil, chloride of sulphur, and 
colodion, in certain proportions. A hard- 
ened mass is the result, which solidifies 
immediately. It is then capable of being 
used for nearly every purpose to which 
India rubber and gutta-percha can be ap- 
plied, with the additional advantages of 
being excessively hard and indestructible, 
besides being—in thin plates—perfectly 
transparent. It is susceptible of being 
coloured, either with an opaque pigment 
or a transparent colour. It forms a varnish, 
coloured or not, which is perfectly hard 
and impervious to moisture. For buttons, 


-combs, knife-handles, and all other articles 


for which horn and ivory are generally em- 
ployed, it is singularly valuable, as it is not 
only capable of being moulded into any 
required form, but possesses a hardness 
equal to iron. Its insulating properties are 
very great, and it is said to be quite inde- 
structible by damp. The inventor of this 
“big thing’ has not yet completed his 
experiments on its uses, but it seems difh- 
cult to put a limit to them, especially when 
it is remembered that Parkesine can be 
made fur a few cents a pound.— Cur. V. FY. 
Times. 


track of a large rocket. 
me to be a little to the north of the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THOUGHTS. 


Thoughts of what gone years have left me, 
Thoughts of what they have bereft me, 
Thoughts of childhood’s sports and plays, 
Thoughts of dreams of early days, 
Are passing, slowly passing, through my mind in 
dread array, 
And I feel a lifetime passing as they pass away. 


Thoughts of pleasures past and fled, 
Thonghts of friends among the dead, 
Thoughts of slanders we have said, 
Thoughts of griefs that we have made, 
Are passing, slowly passing, in a long and gaunt 
array, 
And I feel a lifetime passing as they pass away. 


Thoughts of joys, and hopes, and fears, 
Thoughts of sorrows, griefs, and tears, 
Thoughts of strivings after right, 
Thoughts of shrinking from the fight,- 
Are passing, slowly passing, through my mind in 
dread array, 
And I feel a lifetime passing as they pass away. 


Thoughts of aspirations pure, 
Thoughts of sins we must abjure, 
Thoughts of principles foresworn, 
Thoughts of better ones stillborn, 
Are passing, slowly passing, in a long and gaunt 
array, 
And I feel a lifetime passing as they pass away. 


EXTRAORDINARY METEOR. 


Mr. Slater, of the Observatory, Euston- 
road, writes to the London Times, Sep- 
tember 19:—‘‘A most astounding meteor, 
the size and brilliancy of which far ex- 
ceeded that of the full-moon, appeared this 
evening at 10h. 13m. Greenwich mean 
time. Its position at the commencement, 
as taken by my large refractor, was 2h. 
30m. right ascension, and the place where 
it gradually vanished was about 7h. 50m. 
right ascension, the declination 48 deg. 
20 min. north. The train at the spot 


where it disappeared was distinctly visible | 


for 11 minutes, and when examined through 
the telescope, very much resembled the 
cluster of stars in Lyra. This remarkable 
meteor burst about midway in the path 
stated, leaving a long cometary train of 
scintillating points. The northern head, if 
I may use the expression, was a brilliant 
red, and gave out numberless coloured 
sparks; the other extremity was decidedly 
blue.” 

A Mr. Edmunds, of Finsbury-circus, 
describes the phenomenon as ‘“a most bril- 
liant stream of light, something like the 
It appeared to 


zenith, rectilinear in direction, and moving 
to the north-east. Its length seemed con- 
siderably greater than the seven stars of 
Charles’s Wain, and a luminous track 
persisted for many seconds. It appeared 
quite in the sky.” | 


DOG AND LOBSTER. 


A few evenings ago, says the Montreal 
Witness, a large thorough-bred bull-dog was 
passing by the store of Mr. M. O'Hara, in 
Craig street, when its attention was attracted 
by the movements of a gigantic lobster, 
crawling in front of the door. The dog 
attacked the lobster, when the latter at 
once showed fizht, extended its tremendous 
claws, and seized its antagonist by the leg. 
The dog vainly endeavoured. to pierce its 
adversary’s coat of mail, but still continued 
to fight. At length the lobster, letting go 
its hold of the dog’s leg, grasped the ani- 
mal’s tail with its powerful weapons of 
offence, and the dog at once relinquished 
the contest and ran off, its adversary still 
maintaining its hold. At the corner of St. 
Lawrence Main street the lobster was de- 
tached, when the dog bolted, and in a few 
minutes was out of sight. A large crowd 
witnessed this singular combat, and were as 
much surprised at its termination as at its 
commencement. The lobster was a most 
formidable specimen of its class, and weigh- 
ed no less than twenty-seven pounds. 


LOST PROPERTY at the EXHIBITION. | 


north of it, after the lst of this month. All 


The Lost Property Office at the Exhibi- 
tion, says the London Daily News, now 
contains a sufficient number and variety of 
articles to make up a very respectable dis- 
play, and, indeed, there are very few of the 
thirty-six industrial classes of the Exhibi- 
tion which could not be represented. There 
are walking-canes by the score, which would 
come under the head of animal and vege- 
table substances; and a very large variety 
of specimens of bread and meat, and cold 
chicken, and ale, and gin, and sherry, and 
some curious compounds of rum and shrub, 
and gin and peppermint, which would 
make a tolerable show among the ‘sub- 
stances used as food.” There are several 
infants’ shoes, bonnets, hats, and hoods. 
There are childgen’s cloaks and capes—in 
fact, there is not an article of infantine 
wearing apparel or “‘requisite’ which may 
not be found in the safe custody of the 
police. As visitors advance in years, they 
do not appear to grow more mindful of 
their clothing. -Shoes may be lost in a 
crowd ; but by what strange influence could 
a lady have lost that stocking which one of 
the constables of this fortunate X division 
found near the philanthropic singing bull- 
finch in the Swiss Court? No person 
would be surprised at a quantity of gloves, 
parasols, or umbrellas, being lost or mis- 
laid, nor of numerous articles of jewelry, 
such as brooches and pins, becoming un- 
fastened, and lost on the crowded days; 
but who could imagine a visitor, under any 
circumstances of pressure of crowd, or 
sweltering atmosphere, losing a set of false 


teeth out of his mouth? It isa fact, how- 


ever, that some person, Jost in astonish- 
ment at the wonders on which he was 
gazing, did have the misfortune to lose his 
teeth. One gentleman has lost his wig, 
and—shade of Brummell!—more than one 
has dropped his moustache, and an ex- 
quisite has patted with the flowing whisker 
from one side of his face. 


A Sketch of the Late Baron Humboldt. 


The following sketch of the late German 
savant, in M. Chasle’s ‘Studies of the 


' Manners and Literature of Germany,” is 


amusing and truthful: 

‘Alexandre de Humboldt was at that 
time eighty years of age, He possessed a 
prodigious physical activity, and what is 
called knowledge of the world. He wasa 
type at once of the present epoch, devoted 
to the study of facts and the application of 
them, and also of the latter end of the eigh- 
teenth century, which had given the bent 
to the education of his mind. I desired to 
make his acquaintance. Scarcely had I 
left my card at his door, when the old man, 
with an empressement altogether amiable, re- 
sponded to my respectful advances. French 
sociability found in him an accomplished— 
one might almost say, an exaggerated repre- 
sentative. How soft, amenable, coquettish, 
communicative, engaging'—a man of the 


world, a courtier he was. One only recog- 


nized by his great shoulders, the square 
massiveness of his frame, and the vigour of 
his athletic step, the traveller of the Cordil- 
leras. An extraordinary transformation 
had made him ong of those German. French 
personages whom Sias-Poal loved to deline- 
ate—courtly imitators of the manners of 
Versailles, of whom they exaggerated the 
grace and became a parody. His voice was 
honeyed to affectation, his way of speaking 
was mannered; his air irreproachably ar- 
raigned, his handkerchief was bathed in 
perfumes; his very step was cadenced. He 


‘spoke a French of the old school, quintes- 


sential, petrified, and insupportable, with 
ornate periods and interminable parentheses, 
and all the monotony of the finest style of 


| winter. 


provincial academicians. Nothing was na- 
tural with this observer of nature; there 
was nothing living, animated, simple, or 
sympathetic—nothing free in his person, 
nor any thing German either. You would 
have said, that by some mysterious process 
of embalming, his costume, his words, his 
hair, his clothes, including his shirt-frill 
and his rufiies, might have belonged to 
some marquis of the (il de Bau/, and had 
been preserved intact from the external air 
and the movement of things.” 


THE NEW DOG LAW IN FRANCE. 


The dog tax is a new thing in France, 
and people pay it very unwillingly. In 
consequence of the numerous claims for 
exemption under the clauses in favour of 
watchdogs and dogs employed by hawkers 
and costermongers, the Council of State has 
been exercising its ingenuity to define what 
is a dog within the sumptuary purview of 
the law. It has laid down the rule that all 


| dogs that come within either of the six fol- 


lowing descriptions must be considered as 
‘“‘dogs of luxury,” and pay the full tax: 
1. The dog that runs about by himself in 
the streets; 2. The dog that accompanies his 
master when he goes out for a promenade; 
3. The dog who is allowed to come to the 
fireside, or run about the house from one 
room to another; 4. The dog permitted to 
play with’ the children; 5. The dog trained 


to seek for truffles; and 6. The dog who, 


from old age or infirmity, has become use- 
less, and is, consequently, kept constantly 
in the house. Some of these definitions 
will raise very nice questions with the tax- 
gatherers.—Paris Letter. 


Farm and Garden. 


Late PasTurinc —Some farmers keep 
their cattle out as late as possible in the 
fall, and even into winter. The pastures 
are gnawed very close, and even the after- 
math of mowing fields, as if they never 
expected to get another crop of grass from 
them. This is very bad husbandry upon 


any land, and especially upon that recently 


seeded with herds-grass. This grass, as is 
well known to all careful observers, has a 
bulbous root, and the fine roots that shoot 
out from the bottom are not so strong as 
the roots of most other grasses. It is, 
therefore, exceedingly liable to be torn out 
by the roots by grazing cattle, especially if 
the grass is short. In a close cropped mea- 
dow where this grass has been sown, no- 
thing is more common than to see thousands 
of these dried bulbs lying upon the surface. 


' We doubt the economy of grazing a herds- 


grass meadow at any time. But if done at 
all, it should not be cropped after the Ist of 
November in this latitude. The roots of 
all the grasses are designed to be covered 
with their own leaves and stalks during the 
These and the snow protect them 
from the alternate freezings and thawings, 


and brings them out in good condition in the 


spring. The farmer who undertakes to 
thwart the designs of Nature in this re- 
spect, will find it a very expensive business. 
The little that he saves in feed now, he 
loses next season in the diminished yield 
of the pasture or the meadow. We ought 
always to manage so as to have Nature 
working with us, instead of against us. 
This is one of the evils of overstocking 
farms. The farmer is afraid that he has 
not quite fodder enough for winter, so he 
pastures till the ground is frozen. He cuts 
less hay for the next season, and he is still 
more sorely tempted to pasture. It is quite 
as bad for the cattle as it is for the land. 
If they have no fodder in the month of 
November, they lose rather than gain upon 
pasture, unless it is much better than the 
average. Kvery animal ought to go into 
the stable in a thriving condition—if not 
fat, at least in full flesh. They are then 
easily kept thriving upon good hay, or upon 
hay and roots, straw and meal. After seve- 
ral years’ close observation directed to this 
particular point, we do not think any thing 
is gained by pasturing in this latitude, and 


the grasses must have time to cover their 
roots in order to make flush feed next sea- 
son. Cattle foddered through a part of 
October, and brought to the stable about 


the lst of November, in good flesh, are 


easily wintered. It is better management 
to buy hay or to sell stock, than to pinch 
the pastures by close feeding.—Amer. Ag. 


FrencH METHOD.OF CULTIVATING THE 
Tomato.—The best French gardeners are 
quite particular about topping their plants, 
so that as nice a balance may be maintained 
between the fruit and leaves as in a peach 
tree. They are not satisfied with mere top- 
ping as soon as there are plenty of flowers, 
and with pinching off laterals afterwards. 
Their method is this:—As soon as a cluster 
of flowers is visible, they top the stem down 
to the cluster, so that the flower terminates 
the stem. The effect is, that sap is immedi- 
ately impelled into the two buds next before 
the cluster, which push strongly, and pre- 
sently produce another cluster of flowers 
each. The moment these are visible, the 
branch to which they belong is also topped 
down to their level, and this is done five 
times successively. The effect is to form 
stout dwarf bushes, not above eighteen 
inches high. In order to prevent their 
falling over, sticks or strings are stretched 
horizontally along the rows, so as to keep 
the plants tolerably upright. In addition 
to this, all laterals whatsoever are nipped 
off. In this way the ripe sap is directed 
into the fruit, which acquires a beauty, size, 
and excellence unattainable by other means; 
and we are assured that fourteen pounds of 
ripe tomatoes per plant is no very unusual 
produce—even sixteen pounds being known. 


KEEPING WINTER SQUASHES.—There is 
just one single rule for keeping winter 
squashes. Put them in a dry, warm place, 
and they will not rot. It isa warm, damp 


atmosphere, like that in most cellars, that: 


causes decay. A dry stove-room or furnace 
heated room, which never gets cold, or a 
closet near the fireplace, which never gets 
cool enough to freeze, are good places in 
which to winter squashes and pumpkins. 
They are also kept well hung up in baskets 
or bags overhead in the kitchen, or on a 
hanging shelf. They should always be 
stored singly—never in piles—when you 
wish to preserve them a long time. 


FatteEN Hoas Earty.—We have used 
this caption, or its equivalent, on former 
occasions. It has been brought to mind by 
reading an article from a correspondent of 
the Ohio Farmer. He first “hogged down”’ 
(in Western parlance) forty acres of corn, 
between the 19th of September and the 23d 
of October. -By the hogs being weighed 
when they were turned in and when they 
were taken out, it was found that they paid 
40 cents a bushel for the corn, estimating 
the pork at 4 cents a pound, and corn at 40 
bushels to the acre. His next course was 
to take 100 hogs, averaging 200 pounds 
each, which were placed in nine covered 
pens, and fed all they could eat of corn and 
cob ground together, steamed, and given in 
allowance five times a day. In a week they 
were again weighed, when, reckoning 70 
pounds of corn and cob as equal to a bushel 
of corn, and the pork as before, the hogs 
paid 80 cents a bushel for the corn. The 
weather was warm for the season. The 
same experiment was tried again the first 
week in November, when the corn brought 

2 cents, the weather being colder. The 
third week in November the corn brought 
only 40 cents, and the fourth week it 
brought but 26 cents, the weather continu- 
ing to grow colder. Another lot of hogs 
were fed through December, which only 
gave 26 cents a bushel for the corn. <A 
part of the time the temperature was at 
zero, and then the hogs only gained enough 
to pay five cents a bushel for the corn, and 


afterwards, when the mercury went down 
to ten degrees below zero, the hogs only 
held their own. The inference from these 
trials is, that in general it is not profitable 
to feed corn to hogs after the middle of 
November. The difference in gain is cer- 
tainly surprisiog, and whether caused alto- 
gether by the difference in temperature or 
not, no person of observation can doubt that 
hogs gained much more, in proportion to the 
food consumed, in mild than in cold wea- 
ther. It seems that the hogs gained much 
less by helping themselves to corn in the 


field than when the corn was ground and 


cooked, and fed to the animals in pens, 
under equal advantages of weather.— Boston 
Cultivator. 


THE ELM Tree Worms.—A successful 
mode of eradicating these pests would seem 
to have been discovered in Connecticut. A 
few years since New Haven, very properly 
designated “the Elm City,” bid fair to lose 
its right to the cognomen, by the total de- 
struction of its elms, so completely were 
they overrun and stripped annually by the 
worms. The authorities, however, very 
wisely took under their charge all the trees, 
whether before private property or in the 
public parks and grounds, and commenced 
a uniform plan for their protection. Around 
each tree was placed a bandage of fine straw, 
so arranged as to present a bristling barrier 
to the upward march of the worms; above 
this a leaden trough was placed, surround- 
ing the tree, which was filled with oil, and 
furnished with a projecting roof of the same 
metal. If any of the worms succeeded in 
surmounting the barrier of straw, they were 
caught in the oil, and care was taken to 
have all so caught regularly taken out and 
killed, so as to leave the trap clear. The 
effect of these precautionary measures seems 
to have been to eradicate the worms almost 
entirely, and the noble elms of New Haven 
never appeared to better advantage than at 
the present time. 


Children’s Colum, 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Suppose the little breezes, 
Upon a summer’s day, 
Should think themselves too small to cool 
The traveller on his way; 
Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they made a great mistake, 
If they were talking so? 


How many deeds of kindness ° 
A little child may do, 

Although it has so little strength, 
And little wisdom, too; 

It wants a loving spirit, 
Much more than strength, to prove 

_ How many things @ child may do 

For others by his love. 


UNSELFISH FRANCES, 

At a time of great scarcity in Germany, a 
certain rich man invited twelve poor children 
to his house, and said to them, “In this basket 
there is a loaf of bread for each of you; take 
it, and come again every day at this hour till 
God sends us better times.” 

The children seized upon the basket, wran- 
gled and fought for the bread, as each wished 
to get the best and largest loaf; and at last 
they went away, without ever thanking him. 

Frances alone, a poor but neatly dressed 
child, stood modestly at a distance, took the 
smallest loaf which was left in the basket, 
thanked the gentleman, and then went home 
in a quiet and orderly manner. 

On the following day the children were just 
as ill-behaved; and poor Frances this time re- 
ceived a loaf which was scarcely half the size 
of the rest. But when she came home and 
her mother began to cut the bread, there fell 
out of it a number of bright new silver pieces. 

Her mother was perplexed, and said, ‘Take 
back the money this instant; for it has, no 
doubt, got into the bread through some mis- 
take.” 

Frances carried it back. But the benevo- 
lent man said, “No, no! it was no mistake. 
I bad the money baked in the smallest loaf in 
order to reward you, my dear child. Remem- 
ber that the person who is contented with the 
smallest loaf, rather than quarrel for the larg- 
est one, will find blessings still more valuable 
than money baked in bread.” 


ANNIE AND THE AUTUMN LEAF, 

It did not seem like an October day to 
Annie; the air was so very mild, and the 
little girl tried hard to imagine that spring, 
the season she loved best, had returned; but 
one glance at the crimson leaves above her, 
and another upon the withered ones at her 
feet, drove all dreams of spring-time far away. 

On, over the crackling leaves Annie wan- 
dered, wishing that both fall and winter would 
never come; till at last, weary of roaming, 
she threw herself upon a bank beneath an oak 
tree, and watched the red leaves wafted down 
on the wind. For a long time the child 
watched them, and had unconsciously said 
half aloud, “How sad to change from the 
green leaves of the spring to these withered 
ones upon the ground!” when suddenly she 
fancied that she heard a tiny voice, which 
seemed to come from a bright red leaf that 
waved to and fro on a branch overhead. 

‘‘ Little maiden,” said the autumn leaf, “you 
are mistaken; we are not sad. In the early 
spring-time the life we lead is indeed a plea- 
sant one, when the butter-cups and daisies 


are peeping forth from the green grass, and 


the brooks, no longer ice-bound, ripple mer- 
rily. Though it is but little we can do then, 
yet we try to do that little well, and we wel- 
come the birds as they fly to the branches, 
and encircle their nests to keep them more 
secure, as they swing to and fro in the tree. 


But when summer comes, then it is that our | 


great work commences; and we spread our- 
selves on the branches to refresh the weary 
ones who seek our cool shade, fanning their 
burning brows, so that they leave us with 
quicker steps and brighter hearts, while we 
rejoice to have done them goed. Thus, through 
the summer, refreshing both man and cattle 
by day, and sheltering the birds in the night- 
time, we pursue our mission joyfully, and 
when the autumn comes we are not sad. ’Tis 
true that we are stiff and old now, without 
strength to do much; but our shade is no 
longer needed, and when thinking of the use- 
ful lives we lead in the spring and summer- 
time, we grow bright with joy. Surely these 
autumn hues seem not like shades of sadness; 
nor do we even sorrow when thinking that the 
wind’s next breath may waft us to the ground; 
for we know that even then our mission will 
not be ended, but, sinking into the earth, we 
shall nourish tender shoots and fair young 
flowers, till they gladden a new spring time 
with fresh beauty. 

‘‘Such is our mission, little maiden. Learn 
from the fall leaf to do good in this, your life’s 
spring-time; then you need never dread its 
autumn, for it will be even brighter than ours, 
and when death at last removes you far from 
sight, many weak and wavering little ones 
will be supported and strengthened by your 
good example, to gladden the world through 
all the seasons of their life-time.” 

Just then the wind, seizing the red leaf, 
wafted it to the ground, and Annie, starting 
forward to lift it, was greeted by a merry 
laugh, and her brother’s voice exclaimed : 

“Well, little sister, what have you been 
dreaming about? None of us knew what had 
become of you, and after hunting and shoating 
all through the woods, I found you at last fast 
asleep.” 

‘“« Was it only a dream?” thought Annie, as 
she looked around. At her feet lay a red leaf, 
just like the one she had been dreaming about, 
and the little girl lifting it up carefully, said, 
“‘Isn’t it very bright, Willie?” 

“Yes, it is quite bright,” replied the boy; 
“but don’t trouble yourself to carry that one 
home, for I can find you any quantity of pret- 
tier leaves close by the house.” 

Annie smiled, but did not tell the reason 


why she held that particular leaf so very care- 
fully; and on her return a little frame was 
made for it, so that it might hang always in 
sight; for from the autumn leaf Annie learned 


& lesson of usefulness and happiness which 


was never forgotten. 3 
Will you not listen to what these bright 
leaves may teach, little reader, and commence 
your mission by serving God now, in this, 
your life’s spring-time, so that if he spare you 
to see life’s autumn, it may be a bright, happy 
season, and that when death shall bear you 
out of sight, many feeble little ones will be 
strengthened by your good example to fulfil 
their mission, and glorify their God ?!—New 
‘ork Observer. 


WE ARE PRAYING FOR YOU, CHARLIE. 


The Rev. E. Warriner, chaplain of the First 
Connecticut Cavalry, has given an interesting 
communication to the Christian Advocate, from 
which we take the following: 

A lieutenant in one of our regiments related 
in my hearing the following incident:—A 
young man came before his comrades and 
openly embraced religion, to the surprise of 
us all. One day he happened in my tent, and 
I inquired by what means his mind was awak- 
ened so suddenly to the subject of religion. 
He took from his pocket a letter from his 
mother, saying, “There is something in that 
letter which affected me as nothing had ever 
done before.” The letter said: —‘* We have 
sent you a box of nice clothes, and a fine 
variety of cakes and fruits, and other luxuries 
and comforts, and many good times we hope 
you will have enjoying those nice things, and 
sharing with your friends.” Near the close 
of the letter were these words— We are ali 
praying for you, Charlie, that you may be a 
Christian.” 

‘“‘That’s the sentence,” said the grateful 
boy, and the tears gushed from his eyes. 
‘*When I was eating those dainties I thought, 
Mother is praying for me. I knew where she 
used to go to pray, and I could almost hear 
the words she uttered. All the time I was 
wearing those clothes I could not help think- 
ing of the words, ‘ We are all praying for you, 
Charlie, that you may be a Christian.’ Now, 
I thank God for a praying mother, for her 
prayer is answered, and 1 am happy.” 


~ SERMON.—Just pub- 
ished— 

The Sovereignty of God, the Sure and Only S 
of the Christion wn Our National 
A Sermon preached in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, September 14, and in the 
West Spruce Street Church, September 28, 1862. 
By the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D. Price 
Ten cents, or Twelve copies for One Dollar. 

*,* Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 
the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
o. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oct 11— 


RS. GERTRUDE J. CARY’S ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL—No. 1617 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Circulars obtained on application. 
oct 11—4t* 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 

The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly tor sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 
CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 

uilding. Sent free "~ addressin 
. STANLY D’ORSAY, 

No. 556 Broadway, New York. « 
_N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 

made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 
JUST ISSUED BY 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CuestNnuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. 
THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 
By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
ariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 
WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 
ness. 8 pages. 
AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, 
THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. In English 
and German. Each 5 cents. 

JUST AS I AM. OnCard. 50 cents per 100. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIE In a 
Package. Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER’S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 
And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 9—tf espondent. 


Business Corr 
JAMES 8S. EARLE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
oF 
LOOKING-GLASSES, 
OIL PAINTINGS, 

FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
PICTURE AND PORTRAIT FRAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 

. AND 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS. 


EARLE’S GALLERIES, 


816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
sep 27—5dt 


October 25, 1 


TUSCARORA ACADEMY, 
FOUNDED IN 1836. 


The Winter Session of this Institution 
on » the Sth of November next, 
dations for Seventy Pupils. The course of atud 
embraces all the branches of a good Eng 
education, also Latin, Greek, German, Frenoh 
and Spanish. No, pains nor expense are ar 
to meet the educational wants of the country, and 
it isa Song that during the past year, 
the School has been fuller than usual. \ 


payable by the half-sesmon in advance. 
and Modern Languages, extra. 
For full particulars, apply to 
J. H. SHUMAKER, A.M., Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
oct 18— 6t® 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WEST CHESTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Tas was Orgnep on Tavurspar, Sar. 
TEMBER 4, 1862. 


It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
session, with full Collegiate powers. In its ca 
cious Buildings, which were erected and fur- 
nished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are pengeeente of the highest order for the 
comfortable quartering and subsisti f 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. —_ 

A Corps of competent and experienced Teach- 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their 
instruction thorough and practical. The De 
ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 
Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to James H. Orne, Esq 
No. 626 Chestnut street; or. at “ Book-Stand,” 
Continental Hotel, Philadel phia; or to 

Cotone. THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


Light, 


MALE AND FEMALE, | 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Parents will find at this School a Caristiag 
Home and a Thorough Course of Instruction for 
their Sons and Daughters. Pupils received at 
any Age, ecg to entering the regular 
High-School Classes. Eleventh Annual Session 
commenced September 8, 

For Circulars, address 

F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 

Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 

sep 6—17t 
Lawrenceville Female Seminary, 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 

The Winter Session will commence on Monday, 
the 3d of November. . 

C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
sep 27—5t* 


ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
HARTSVILLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
The Winter Session will commence on Wednes- 
day, November 5. 
Terms per Session, $80. 
For particulars, address 
sep 13—8t 


the Princi 
J. BELVILLE. 
OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Winter Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 21st of Uctober. 


For Circulars address 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 
sep 27—6t* 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 
Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M. mae 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A-M., } Principals, 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
pore for College, or for a Business Life. 
or further information, address either of the 
Principals. sep 6—6m 


DOARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS—Mount Joy, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. 
E. L. MOORE, = 
R. A. MORRISON, } Principals. 
Thorough Instruction given in the English 
branches, Mathematics, and Classics. Winter 
Session opens Tuesday, October 2lst. Pupils 
admitted at any time. | 
For particulars, send for a Circular. 
oct 18—4t* 


Wee ot a Young Lady, graduated at 
one of our best Female Seminaries, a 

situation in a private family, or in a well-estab- 

— School, as a Teacher of English branches. 
Address “G.,” 


Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
oct 18—3t* . Philadelphia. 
order of Court, 


FOR SALE.—B 
the Trustees of the Shirleysburg Female 
Seminary will sell, at public sale, on the premises 


in Shirleysburg, Huntingdon county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Saturday, 8th of November next, at two 
o’clock, P. M., the Real Estate, consisting of one 
acre and fifty-nine perches, with a large three- 
story brick building, with other buildings, there- 
on. The Institution is now in operation, and is 
located on the main road, six miles south or 
Mount Union, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
leading to Chambersburg. A line of stages run 
el said Seminary. For further particu- 
lars address the undersigned. Terms of 
third on confirmation of sale, snd the balance in 
with interest. 
rustees. 


ILLIAM B. LEAS, Secretary. 


two equal annual 
By order of 


oct 11—3t* 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, 
NEW JERSEY.—The next Session will 
gpmmence October 27th. 
Terms per Session of 22 weeks, $70; or per 
year, $140. 


house to accommodate a much larger number of 
pupils. This Institution is unsurpassed by any 
male or female boarding-school in its low grade 
of expenses, removed from immoral influences, 
extensive course of instruction, and facilities te 
— a thorough education. 
8. STEVENS, 
. 6. A.M., Princi 
oct 11—8t 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS— Goshen, New York. 
—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and continue Twenty 
Weeks. Terms, for Board and Tuition, $90 per 
Session. Washing extra. aug 30—tf 


HE WIDOW OF A CLERGYMAN, 
Mrs. Stryker, residing in Lawrenceville, 
Tioga county, Pennsylvania, wishes to take a few 
Girls into her family to educate with her own 
children. The location is a healthful one; the 
house and — roomy and pleasant. The 
pupils will have the benefit of a mother’s care 
and training, as Mrs. Stryker has purposely 
limited her number to six or eight, that she may 
give them her individual attention. 
- For Circulars apply to 
J. B. STRYKER, 
No. 12 Bank street, Philadelphia, 
oct 4—4t* 


TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A 
Teacher of several years’ experience, and a 
Graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
wishes a situation as Teacher or Governess. For 
references and specifications address “‘ Miss F.,” 
care of Rev. JAMES FRENCH, No. 245 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—tf 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 
jr Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY 


MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 
None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 
Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
hia, are prepared to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
‘rtentan Ministers, embracing those in the City, 
and a number ef the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Pedte per single copy, 25 cents; oF 
$2.50 per dozett. aug 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 


for their Orders. oct 18—ly 


NEW BOOKS. 


UNCLE JABEZ; or, The Teachings of Adver- 
sity. 18mo. Cloth. 35 ®ents. 
A SECRET REVEALED; or, The Story of 
Minnie McDougal. 15 cents. 
KATE MORGAN AND HER SOLDIERS; or, 
Life in Kansas. 40 cents. 
MISS KATY’S LITTLE MAID. A Lesson or 
HUMILITY. 30 cepts. 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


NO. 1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’A. 
oct 18—2t 


BOYS—Elizabeth, New Jersey.—The Winter 
Session opens on the 3d of November. Pupils are 
repared for the active pursuits of life, or for Col- 
ege. The French is made 4 spoken language. 
Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained of Messrs. 8. & Atrrep Mar- 
Tien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or of Jamss Dun- 
Lap, Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 
- oct 11—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 


will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. _—_.. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 

Ten copies to one address for one year, . 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 

» 2 wenty.five copies to one address, for one 


$1000 
$20.00 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO, 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


4 


speared 


WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, © 


Additions have been made to the boarding- 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING. 


ing to continue their subscription, and their paper . 


Terms for Tuition, Boarding, Washing, 
furnished room, per Session of five months. 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR - 
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